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A CARROLLINGIAN | 
KNIGHT'S 
ENTERTAINMENT , 


‘“* ’m sure those are not the right words ” said Alice 








Ill tell thee how it all began, So when I have a job I hate, 
‘There’s plenty to relate; Like splitting 3 foot logs, | 
I saw an aged, aged man Or find I’m asked to separate 
Do handstands on a gate. Some very savage dogs, 
“ Where do you get the strength” I cried Or if I have to shovel snow 
"To do those acrobatics?” My rule through thick-and-thin is 
It seemed to me the man defied To think of that old man, and go 
The laws of hydrostatics. And have a Guinness, for there’s no 


Potation that I relish so, 


a ae ee ; And what is better still, I know 
He said, “It is my rule to drink 
vas It does me good, and makes me glow, 
A Guinness every day. 
. 1s And burst with braggadocio; 
You cannot do the trick with ink © 





Cin helices _—_ Which goes, it seems to me, to show 

“ isinglass, Or hay. 

ye ; re ing »a Gui ‘SS. 
And this it is that does me good There's nothing like a Guinness 


And so improves my powers 
Believe me, Sir, I’ve often stood 


. My move ° said the 


White Knight 


Like this for hours and hours.”’ 


(With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co.) CEM! 
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A SINGLE MAN’S ATTEMPT TO CALM THE WARRING PASSIONS OF MILLIONS: MR. GANDHI THE AGED INDIAN LEADER, 
SEEN THROUGH THE WINDOW OF BIRLA HOUSE, NEW DELHI, DURING HIS RECENT EXPIATORY FAST. 


In our last issue we reported the immense emotional effect which Mr. Gandhi's expiatory 
fast has had on the peoples of India and Pakistan and the resolves of the com- 
munal leaders of all parties to end a fratricidal strife by tolerance and charity of 
spirit. In this present age, when the moving forces of politics and economics seem 
more and more vast and impersonal, it is remarkable and cheering that the 
independent decision of a single statesman should have so great and so immediate 


| 


an effect on the population of a sub-continent. It is difficult to say exactly how 
much Mr. Gandhi has achieved and how permanent those achievements will be; 
but as a demonstration of how powerful can be a simple independent appeal made 
by a man whose whole life has been devoted to the furtherance of tolerance, 
human charity and freedom, its effect both in Delhi and in the world at large must 
be acknowledged by men of good will to be both beneficial and great. 
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HAT a tragic mess, for all the good men and 
true serving there, we seem so far to have made 
of our victor’s mandate in Germany. To-day, 

nearly three years after the war in Europe has ended, 
while the British taxpayer is endangering his very 
existence and courting starvation a year hence by 
pouring miHions (including desperately-needed dollars) 
into Germany—the land which ruined him—the 
German industrial population in our Zone is starving, 
and Nazism, utterly discredited by its own vile courses 
and by our victory three years ago, is by all accounts 
regaining its popularity : not by any virtue of its own, 
for it had none, but in contrast to our own dismal 
subsequent failure. Yet never in history has a people 
which has suffered so much at the hands of another 
made such sacrifices to succour that other and rescue 
it from the richly-merited consequences of its own 
iniquity. The Christian conduct towards,its defeated 
foe of a Great Britain, ruined by its own constancy 
and unseeking sacrifice, is one of the most astonishing 
and magnanimous gestures in recorded history. Yet» 
the effects of that gesture seem, so far as we can at 
present judge, to have been sterile and even disastrous. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, given a similar situa- 
tion and similar magnanimity and generosity on our 
part, we should have sent to administer and recon- 
struct Germany a handful of subalterns and young 
district officers, equally unprovided with staffs and 
unimpeded with detailed instructions. Their terms 
would have been of the widest and vaguest: their 
general order to destroy the enemy in battle would 
have been superseded by the equally all-embracing 
order to reconstruct and reanimate his economy and 
polity on peaceful and constructive lines. The rest 
would have been left to him—the man on the spot. 
Armed with common sense, his native humanity and 
a personal sense of mission and responsibility such as 
nearly always animates your educated Englishman 
when he is placed in a position of real responsibility, 
he would have done in Germany what 
he was doing at that time in India and 
in many other places. It was in this 
way that the British Empire was built \ 
up by such men as Raffles, the Lawrences, \ 
Rajah Brooke and countless, nameless | 
others, as the greatest temporal force \ 
for good, for peaceful living and just \ 
dealing, that the world has ever known. \ 

It was in this way, too, despite all Y 
the early efforts of Whitehall, that the 
Jate war was won. It was won not at 
the desk, but on the battlefield : that is, 
by first training and then leaving the 
men who fought there to apply the 
lessons of judgment, initiative, personal 
skill and individual responsibility that 
they had learnt. Anyone who imagines \ 
that the men who stormed the D-Day \ 
beaches were mechanised, unthinking j{ 
automata—the kind of ant-like, goose- \ 
\stepping, dragooned robots who pass for 
soldiers in the literature, drama and 
ballet of our higher intelligentsia — is 
alike ignorant of the nature of war and 
the history of his own time. Had the 
government and reconstruction of the \ 
British Zone in Germany been handed‘ \ 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and the world stood in dire need of it. Instead, that 
great chance has been almost entirely thrown away. 

It has been thrown away partly by political and 
international considerations, but far more, I believe, 
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3 THE INAUGURATION OF EUROPE’S SECOND LARGEST HYDRO- 
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TO DISAPPEAR UNDER THE WATERS OF AN ARTIFICIAL 
LAKE FORMED BEHIND THE GENISSIAT DAM: THE 


FAMOUS PERTE DU antes, 
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well-established community, travelling on the momen- 
tum of an immense former energy, such as this country, 
economically, was beforé the war, such a system, 
though acting as a brake, may not be immediately 
fatal; in a community exhausted and disintegrated 
by a long and destructive war, its effect can only be 
calamitous. A society ‘which has been stopped dead 
in its tracks by the shock of modern war and must 
move forward at all costs or perish, cannot afford to 
be governed by No-men. And compared with some 
of our modern Civil Servants and their stultifying 
machinery of check and control, Mr. Molotov seems a 
Yes-man of almost reckless abandon. The Ministry 
of —— never, it would seem, under any circumstances, 
risks anything. It therefore, in the nature of things, 
never starts anything. 

What are we to do? The answer, I believe, is to 
evolve again as fast as possible a method of govern- 
ment which allows of individual initiative, which 
trusts men in authority and gives them, according to 
the degree they have proved themselves fit for responsi- 
bility, their head. It means abandoning the whole 
mid-nineteenth century, Gladstonian view of public 
administration, which, admirably fitted for the utterly 
different national system of economy then prevailing, 
the Fabians subsequently extended and applied to 
the utterly different England we now live in. We have 
got first to train men for authority in peace, just 
as the infantry trained men for authority in battle at 
Barnard Castle and its divisional counterparts, and 
then to give them authority, both here and throughout 
the Empire. In our socialised or semi-socialised 
economy we have got to make our Civil Servants a by- 
word not for timidity, evasion of responsibility and 
deadening routine, but for daring, readiness to take 
risks and imagination. We built up and maintained 
our commercial supremacy: in the past through the 
‘exercise of these virtues by the profit-sharing servants 
of private enterprise and capital ; we can only rebuild 

and maintain that supremacy to-day 
\ through the exercise of like virtues by 
~ the salaried servants of the community. 
A cynic, looking at the stultifying effects 
of Civil Service control in Britain and 
Germany since the war, might be 
tempted to say that on the corpse of 
Germany, as on the sorely-wounded and 
exhausted body of England, we have 
loosed a great army of statutory spivs. 
Such cynicism would, of course, be 
grossly unjust, for our Civil Servants, 
permanent and temporary, both here 
and overseas, are for the most part 
indefatigable workers animated by a high 
tradition of public service and a noble 
resolve to do their duty. But, compared 
with the effort they make and their 
immense cost to the nation, they do 
little good, for they work under a system 
which is carefully framed to make it 
almost impossible for them to do so. 
With the highest intentions and the 
strictest regularity and decorum, they 
delay, they impede and they discourage. 
They are a burden on the back of pro- 
\ ductive industry and agriculture far 
\ heavier than that of the monastic system 





over without restraint or impediment 
to the pick of our fighting soldiers— 


companies and platoons on the Maas 

and the Rhine, and whom we had 
trusted to win the war—we should \ 
have something now to show for our 

victory, We should have had to-day 

a new Germany, grappling still no doubt with 
immense material difficulties, but overcoming those 
difficulties in a manner likely to inspire the world: 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
raising new cities out of scrap and rubble, re-creating 
by faith, vision, drive, indomitable energy and masterly 
organisation the eroded heart of Europe and filling 
the whole exhausted, shattered world with new hope. 
A more formidable combination for constructive good 
than the north German, with his energy, discipline, 
method and persistence, directed by Englishmen of 
balance, moral integrity, kindliness and common 
sense, it would be hard to match. The British Zone 
in Germany was a wonderful opportunity for creating 
such a working combination at a time when Europe 





the dam appear on the facing page. 


by that mania for control from above for the sake 


‘of control which seems in the past half-century to 


have taken ever-growing possession of the British 
mind. It arose in the first place as a result of an 
administrative vacuum caused by an excess of 
individual liberty. But it has long passed the stage 
of being a corrective to a fault in the body politic. 
It is to-day a fault far more serious than the original 
anarchy it arose to supersede. For it is stultifying all 
creative effort and activity and, by doing so, threaten- 
ing the death of our civilisation through a general 
lack of food, vitality, faith and material goods. In its 


zeal for getting things done the right way—adminis- 
tratively speaking—it is preventing more and more 
things from being done at all. 


In a thriving and 


\" ~_ 
\ AN EARLY STAGE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENISSIAT DAM, ONE OF FRANCE’S j 
| MOST IMPORTANT HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES: THE PROVISIONAL DAM BUILT ACROSS 
the men who commanded battalions, \ THE RHONE VALLEY TO CONTAIN THE RIVER WHILE WORK WAS IN PROGRESS AND 
\ WHICH WILL BE SUBMERGED BENEATH THE SURFACE OF THE ARTIFICIAL LAKE. 
\ 
\ 


On January 19 the first stage of one 
was completed when M. Lacoste, Minister of Industry and Com 
Dam by pressing a button —_- the 


of the most important of France’s hydro-electric schemes 
merce, inaugurated the Génissiat 
main sluice-gate. Details of the scheme and photographs 





on the back of medieval England. For 
all their virtue, human decency and 
integrity, they are coming, like the 
black-coated fraternity of the ecclesi- 
astical past, to constitute a third and 
negative sex. They breed only paper. 
\ The best minds among them—and they 

— include the very finest in the country— 
are well aware of this fact, but they find themselves 
utterly powerless to move, for they are bound hand 
and foot in red tape of their Service’s spinning. Its 
deadening effect can be seen by entering any Govern- 
ment office to-day; never have the Departments of 
State enjoyed such power and never have they pre- 
sented to the outer world a front so slovenly, shabby, 
ill-kempt and uncared for. And, almost as though 
automatically, they are using their power to make the 
rest of the nation conform to their own depressing 
and deadening standards. An outward and visible 
smartness is the sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 
It is true in war, as the Brigade of Guards and the 
Royal Navy have taught many a man, and it is true 
in peace. And the contrary is also true. 





















































































































































































THE SECOND LARGEST 
DAM IN EUROPE 
INAUGURATED: FRANCE’S 
NEW HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
SCHEME AT GENISSIAT. 


HE inauguration of Europe’s second 

largest hydro-electric plant took place on 
January 19 at Génissiat, near Bellegarde, 
on the Upper Rhéne, when the main sluice- 
gate of the dam was closed and the artificial 
lake began to fill along a 14-mile stretch of 
the river; thus forming a reservoir to pro- 
vide the power to drive the five turbines 
which are to be installed there. The dam 
is 340 ft. high and contains 200,000 tons of 
cement, and in size is second only to the 
Dnieper Dam in Europe. Work on the dam 
began in 1937 and suffered interruptions 
during the war and the occupation, but since 
1945 has been resumed with increased speed, 
and although the hydro-electric station is 
not yet completed, two of the five generators 
are expected to undergo their trials shortly, 
while by 1950 it is hoped that four turbines 
will be in use, producing an output of 
1,800,000,000 kilowatts an hour. The fifth 
turbine will be kept in reserve. The Génissiat 
plant is the first of about twenty-one which 
are to be built along the Rhéne Valley, and 
when completed they will have an annual 
production equivalent to about half that from 
all the present sources in France. The power 
from the Génissiat plant is to be used in the 
electrification of the Paris-Lyons- Marseilles 
railway line and to provide more electricity 
for the Paris and Lyons districts. The Dnieper 
Dam, to which the French project may be 
compared, was completed in 1932 and was 
destroyed by the Russians in August 1941 in 
order to deny its use to the Germans. The dam 
had been fully restored by the spring of 1945. 


(RIGHT.) THE FIRST STAGE OF FRANCE'S 

HYDRO - ELECTRIC SCHEME—FILLING THE 

RESERVOIR: THE WATERS OF THE RHONE 

POURING OVER AN OLD DAM WHICH WILL 

EVENTUALLY BE SUBMERGED IN THE 
ARTIFICIAL LAKE 
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SECOND IN SIZE ONLY TO THE DNIEPER DAM: A GENERAL VIEW AT .GENISSIAT TAKEN ON JANUARY 19, WHEN THE GRADUAL FILLING 
OF THE 14-MILE-LONG ARTIFICIAL LAKE WAS BEGUN-—-THE POWER STATION WILL PRODUCE 1,800m. KILOWATTS AN HOUR. 
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tHE Dalnik—a TWO-WHEELED CAR WITH TILLER CONTROL: A MODEL WHICH HAS BEEN TESTED 
WITH CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS. AUXILIARY WHEELS ARE USED TO GIVE STABILITY AT LOW SPEEDS. 
( Daily Telegraph” photograph.) 





A TWO-WHEELED “CAR” DESIGNED BY SIR ALLIOT VERDON-ROE TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO: THE AV-R RUNABOUT—A DRAWING SHOWING THE GENERAL DESIGN. 


Roe designed and built the AV-R 2nd Runabout—a two-wheeled vehicle, whose general design 
is on car lines and which is stil! in use to-day. 


(Left.) This very fine gold vase-shaped 
cup and cover is to be sold at Christie’s 
on February 25. It is of Elizabethan 
design with a bracketed vase-shaped stern 
rising from the circular foot to a bowl 
with a cylindrical centre and spreading 
rim. The cover is surmounted by a winged 
1O BE SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S ON FEBRUARY 25: A VERY Fixe figure of Victory, and the whole is finely 
GOLD VASE-SHAPED CUP AND COVER OF ELIZABETHAN DESIGN chased © with masks, cherubs’ heads, 
{th CARAT, WEIGHT, 143 OZS. 15 DWTS.)—THE PROPERTY OF bunches of fruit, birds, strapwork and 
MRS, RUPERT LAYE, foliage. 











A SOUTH AFRICAN GIFT TO LONDON: THE GOLD TRAY PRESENTED 
TO THE CITIZENS OF LONDON BY 


At the Mansion House on January 21 the High Commissioner for South Africa, Mr. Lei 
Egeland, presented the Lord Mayor with a gold tray, given in appreciation of the part 
played by the people of Britain, especially London, during World War II. 


Jan. 31, 1948 


THE CAMERA AS RECORDER OF RECENT EVENTS: 
ART AND ACTUALITY IN PICTURES. 








COPIES OF FRESCOES FROM THE TEMPLES OF CEYLON BY A YOUNG BUDDHIST MONK, 


MANJUSRI; ON VIEW AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


An interesting exhibition of frescoes from the temples of Ceylon, copied by a Buddhist monk. Manjusri, 
opened under the auspices of the Royal Indian Society at the Imperial Institute on January 21. It con- 
sists} of 300 facsimile and line copies made by the artist, who studied with the Court painter to the Tashi 
Lama, and provides the only systematic record 
of these wall paintings, which are rapidly dis- 
: appearing through neglect. Those we illustrate 
It was recently reported that Mr. Jan Anderle, a Czech test pilot, had designed and constructed represent “ Nirmafiarati Heaven,” from Telwatta 
a two-wheeled car with a single-cylinder engine of 350 c.c. which has been successfully tested (1780-1805), and below, left and right, ** Vessan- 
in Czechoslovakia. The car has been named the Dalnik. Auxiliary wheels are attached to tara Jataka,”” from Mahavidhare, Ambalangoda 
outriggers, which can be lowered to provide stability at low speeds. In 1926 Sir Alliot Verdon- (1850-75). The exhibition also includes examples 
of the artist’s origina! work. 





THE CITIZENS OF JOHANNESBURG. 


(Right.) In November a German prisoner, 
Adolf Schwarztrauber, working on a 
Surrey farm, broke into a blazing barn 
with a companion, August Froessl, to 
rescue a trapped cow. Froessl had to give 
up, but Schwarztrauber persisted and 
rescued the cow, receiving severe burns. 
At the R.S.P.C.A.’s request the War Office 
have considerably advanced Schwarz- 
trauber’s release date and return to his 
wife and two children in the Ruhr. 





A GERMAN PRISONER OF WAR DECORATED FOR HIS COURAGE IN 
SAVING A COW FROM A BLAZING BARN : ADOLF SCHWARZTRAUBER, 
RFCEIVING THE RK.S.P.C.A. BRONZE MEDAL ON JANUARY 23. 





LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON ON JANUARY 22 ON HER FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA 
AS A PASSENGER SHIP AFTER WAR SERVICE; THE ROYAL MAIL LINER ANDRES, 
The Royal Mail liner Amdes (26,000 tons gross) sailed to many parts of the world as a troopship 
during the war. She has now been fully reconditioned by her builders, Harland and Wolff, and is an 
up-to-date luxury liner with first-class state-rooms for 320, and accommodation for 200 second-class 
passengers, Her service speed is 21$ knots and she can carry 2500 tons of general cargo. 


A SPLENDID HISTORIC MANSION WHICH MAY EVENTUALLY BECOME A NATIONAL 


MUSEUM: HAM HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY, OVERLOOKING THE THAMES, 


It was recentiy reported that, when negotiations are complete, Ham House, seat of the Dysart 

family for 300 years, is to become a National Museum, probably attached for purposes of adminis- 

tration to the Victoria and Albert Museum. Ham House, owned by Sir Lyonel Tollemache, 
contains many works of art. In the reign of Charles II. the Cabal met there. 
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SIGNOR WOLF-FERRARI. 
Died at Venice on January 21, 
seventy-two. A_ distinguished Italian 
composer, he was appointed director of 
the Liceo Benedetto Marcello in Venice 
in 1902, but resigned in 1912 to devote 
himself to composition. His best-known 
works include “The Jewels of the 
Madonna ” and “ The Secret of Susanna.” 
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Nt . 7 A TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN RUMANIA AND BU 
MR, DIMITROV WITH MEMBERS OF THE RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT A1 
AN OPEN-AIR RALLY ,IN BUCHAREST. 


\ THE RETURN OF THE EX-GOVERNORS OF BURMA AND BOMBAY: ‘ 
\ 

\ (LEFT) SIR HUBERT AND LADY RANCE AND (RIGHT) SIR JOHN AND : \ 

\ ) sus ( ) J SIR H. MONCK-MASON MOORE. 

\ LADY COLVILLE ON BOARD THE LINER WILLEM RUYFS. \\ At present Governor, he is to be the first 
\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 


sn 


Sir John Colville, formerly Governor of Bombay, with Lady Colville, and Sir Hubert {{ Governor-General and Commander-in- \\) On January 16 Rumania and Bulgaria signed a friendship and mutual aid pact. 

Rance, formerly Governor of Burma, and Lady Rance, arrived at.Southampton \ Chief of Ceylon, on the entry into force || After signing the agreement Mr. Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Communist Prime Minister. 

on January 22 on board the liner Willem Ruys. The good wishes of the people |, on February 4 of theCeylon Independence |\' addressed a huge open-air rally of Rumanians in Bucharest and referred to Britisn 

of India and Burma were following the respective Governors on their journey back || Act of 1947. Appointed Governor of and American activities in Greece. Our photograph shows (left to right) 

to Britain. The last photographs of Sir Hubert Rance in Rangoon, at the }) 
Independence ceremonies, appeared in our issue of January 24. 
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\ Ceylon in 1944, he had previously been |) Mr. Dimitrov ; Mr. Groza, the Rumanian Prime Minister; Mrs. Ana Pauker, the 
Governor of Kenya. Rumanian Foreign Minister, and other members of the Rumanian Government. 
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THE DUTCH-INDONESIAN TRUCE SIGNED: DR, SJARIFUDDIN SIGNING THE 
MINISTER AND WAR MINISTER, TESTIFYING ON HIS OWN BEHALF. AGREEMENT ON BOARD THE U.S. TRANSPORT RENVILLE IN BATAVIA HARBOUR. 
Hideki Tojo, who headed the Japanese Cabinet at the time of the attack on Pear! The truce between the Dutch and Republican troops in Indonesia, which was due to 
Harbour, is still on trial in Tokyo. Our photograph shows him testifying on his own “ \ become operative at midnight to-night (January 31), was signed on January 17 
behalf when his defence was being heard by the International Tribunal. After a - \ Mr. Abdul Kadir signed for the Dutch delegation and Dr. Sjarifuddin for the Republican 
recent searching cross-examination, Tojo was reluctantly compelled to admit that the P delegation. On January 23, less than a week after the truce was signed, Dr. Sjari- 
Emperor was aware “ beforehand” of the plans for the surprise attack on Pi rf tuddin’s Republican Cabinet resigned and Dr. Mohamed Hatta was asked by President 
Harbour.. A secret document was oatent which showed that as early as | . aay Soekarno to form a new Government. At the time of writing, the confusion in 
the Emperor was interested in preparations for a possible. war against the Soviet } Indonesia makes the situation nearly as complicated as before the signing of the 
; ' treaty. Dr. Sjarifuddin’s Cabinet succeeded that of Dr. Sjahrir in July last year. 


Union, the United States and Britain. \ ; 


MAJ.-GEN. C. B. CALLANDER. 
Appointed to a new post established by 
the Army Council, that of Director- 
General of Military Training. Will direct 
the broad policy of the military training 
of the Regular and Territorial Armies at 
home and abroad, maintain liaison with 
Dominion Armies, and co-ordinate com- 
bined training with the other Services. 


TRIAL IN TOKYO: HIDEKI TOJO, FORMER JAPANESE GENERAL, PRIME 
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A GOQDWILL VISIT Y! THE BRITISH ARMY: GENERAL GEORCES 
MARIE-JOSEPH REVERS, CHIEF OF THE FRENCH ARMY GENERAL STAFT, 
WITH FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAt 
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FIGHTING THE PETROL BLACK MARKET: THE FIRST MEETING OF ' - 

THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE; SHOWING (L. TO R.) MR. W. E. PARKER, ({\ AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ROBERT 

MR, RUSSELL VICK, K.C. (CHAIRMAN), AND CHIEF DETECTIVE BROOKE-POPHAM. 
GENERAL STAFF, AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


INSPECTOR W. J. CHAPMAN, OF SCOTLAND YARD. 
The special committee set up to inquire into the extent of the black market inpetrol | General Georges Marie-Joseph Revers, Chief of the French Army General Staff 
held its first meeting at the Ministry of Fuel and Power on January 20. It is hoped T panese land > arrived in London on the evening of January 20 on a goodwill mission to the 
that the Committee will submit a report by the end of March. On January 23 \ Malaya on Dec. 8, 1941. rr British Army. On the following day he paid a visit to the War Office, where h« ; 
Mr. Russell Vick said that there appears to have been less black market petrol was in command for the first nineteen ad talks with Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, with whom he is seen above, 
since the withdrawal of the basic ration. days of the attack. and with Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, Minister for War J 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS FROM MANY SOURCES. 


(ABOVE) COOLIES OF THE BRITISH PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT PULLING DOWN INSANITARY SHACKS AT 

KOWLOON IN AN EVICTION WHICH CAUSED RIOTING AT CANTON (RIGHT), WHERE THE BRITISH CONSULATE 
WAS BURNT AND THE BRITISH FLAG TORN DOWN, . 

As a result, it is believed, of the eviction by the British authorities in Hongkong of a number of Chinese “‘ squatters” from 

an insanitary quarter of Kowloon, anti-British rioting broke out in Canton on January 16, and a mob, estimated at several 


thousand Chinese, attacked the British Consulate, destroyed it and other office premises, and injured the Vice-Consul. At 
a second attempt the crowd managed to pull down the British flag. A British Note has claimed full compensation. 


IN LONDON FOR TALKS ON THE MIDDLE EAST: (L. TO R.) FAUZI PASHA MULQI, COMMUNICATIONS 
MINISTER, TAWFIK ABUL-HUDA PASHA, PRIME MINISTER OF TRANSJORDAN, AND GLUBB PASHA. 
Tawfik Abul-huda Pasha, Prime Minister of Transjordan, accompanied by Fauzi Pasha Muldi, C icati 

’ ’ , Communications 
Minister, and Glubb Pasha, Commander of the Transjordan Arab Legion, arrived at Condon Airport on 
January 25. It was understood that they were to discuss with the British Government the revision of the 
Anglo-Transjordan Treaty, matters relating to the withdrawal of British troops from Palestine, and the 

changed conditions in the Middle East. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, EARL MOUNTBATTEN, AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN 
ARRIVING AT BIRLA HOUSE, NEW DELHI, TO VISIT MR. GANDHI DURING THE FAST 
WITH WHICH HE STIRRED THE CONSCIENCE OF INDIA, (SEE ALSO FRONTISPIECE.) 


AMONG THE RUINS A LONDON TRAIN CRASH: THE SCENE AT LONDON BRIDGE STATION ON JANUARY 23 
AFTER A TRAIN FROM ORE, NEAR HASTINGS, HAD CRASHED INTO AN EMPTY TRAIN. 


OF NUREMBERG, 
Following upon unrest in the Ruhr over food shortages and the Cologne transport strike of January 19, there Three people were killed and thirty-three injured when a train from Ore, near Hastings, ran into 
was a 24-hour general strike of nearly 2,000,000 workers in Bavaria, starting at midnight, January 22-23. an empty train at London Bridge Station on January 23. So violent was the impact that the end 
The strike, which affected three-quarters of the American Zone, was called by trade union leaders in protest coach of the empty train was driven up over the buffers on to the platform, wrecking a news- 
weainst the shortage of food. he leaders emphasised that the protest was not against the occupation paper kiosk. Rescue squads worked for two-and-a-half hours to reach two men who were trapped 

authorities, but against the failure of the Bavarian Government administration to ensure distribution. in the wrecked driver’s cab of the Ore train, but both died. 


\ GERMAN STRIKE AGAINST GERMAN MALADMINISTRATION : A MASS MEETING 
DURING A RECENT 24°-HOUR GENERAL STRIKE OVER FOOD SHORTAGES 
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IN PALESTINE TO-DAY: DEATH STRIKES SUDDENLY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


(ABOVE.) RETURNING HOME FROM THEIR DAY'S WORK IN THE 
FIELDS UNDER A HAIL OF BULLETS FROM ARAB SNIPERS : 
JEWS CROUCHING OR CRAWLING FROM COVER TO COVER AS 
THEY RUN THE GAUNTLET TO THE TEMPORARY SAFETY OF 
THEIR HOMES WHEN CAUGHT IN THE NO-MAN’S-LAND 
BETWEEN HAGANAH AND ARAB ARMED BANDS. 


ONDITIONS in Palestine are rapidly approaching those 

of war, with the inhabitants living precariously in a 
no-man's-land between Jewish and Arab armed bands. At 
any moment the roads, the fields, the villages and the towns 
may become battlefields as the opposing sides make contact, 
and the peaceful villager returning from his work to his home 
in the evening may suddenly see bullets kicking up the dust 
all round him and must crawl or dodge from cover to cover 
to the temporary safety of his house. In the towns death or 
injury may come suddenly upon the innocent as some fiendish 
explosive device detonates in the crowded street or brings 
down a building in ruin on its occupants. Our lower photograph 
shows such a scene after a stolen Post Office van had blown 
up at a Jewish bus terminus in lower Haifa on January 14. 
The van was stolen by armed Arabs, who planted a 50-Ib. 
bomb in it and abandoned it behind a line of five buses loaded 
with passengers. The explosion killed one British constable, 
one British civilian and six Jews, and the injured included one 

British police sergeant, twenty-four Jews and one Arab. 


(RIGHT.) IN PALESTINE DEATH STRIKES IN THE CROWDED 

STREET: THE SCENE AT A JEWISH BUS TERMINUS IN LOWER 

HAIFA AFTER A STOLEN POST OFFICE VAN HAD BLOWN UP, 

KILLING AND INJURING THIRTY-FOUR PERSONS AND WRECKING 
NEARBY VEHICLES AND SHOPS. 
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“BALZAC”: “By STEFAN ZWEIG. Translated ig William and is Rose.* i. 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


TEFAN ZWEIG was a Viennese Jew who first attracted international 
attention thirty years ago with a series of literary biographies, mostly 
about writers in French, which were marked by a floridity which he outgrew 
and an enthusiasm which he never lost. His chef d’auvre was to have 
been (and, in spite of the fact that he never quite completed it, 
or gave it his last revision, is) a life of Balzac, the hugest, most 
fertile and most bewildering figure in French nineteenth-century 
history. Before the war broke out he fled to England from the 
Terror, with the mass of materials which he had collected, and 
to which he was constantly adding. His friend and editor, 
Mr. Richard Friedenthal, says: “ Balzac played havoc with 
Stefan Zweig’s self-imposed discipline. He kept adding to the 
files of material that he had already accumulated, and I myself 
had occasion to observe him at his labours and to lend him 
a helping hand. New vistas were continually opening up, 
and what he had already written was subjected to constant 
revision. His magnificent collection of authors’ manuscripts 
included one of the most precious of the volumes in which 
Balzac had bound up his manuscript with the successive 
series of proofs, and these entangled, unending proof 
corrections seemed to exert a mysterious, hypnotic effect on 
Zweig. Their influence extended to the manuscript of the 
biography. The core of the book, which was continually being 
copied out afresh by his indefatigable wife and collaborator, 
was a mere nucleus for further additions. The notebooks and 
special files increased in number, lists and tables were 
prepared, the various Balzac editions and monographs in 
Zweig’s possession were filled with underlinings, marginal com- 
ments, references and slips of paper. The small study of his 
house in Bath, into which he had moved shortly before the 
outbreak of war, became a Balzac museum, a depository of Balzac 
archives, a centre of information about Balzac.” The summer of 1940 
came and Zweig went to Brazil, leaving all his material behind him. 
Why did he go to Brazil so suddenly ? It isn’t stated here. But 
a possible invasion was imminent and, although most English people 
shared Mr. Churchill’s view that, were it attempted, most of the called Balssa (his uncle was guillotined for murdering a pregnant 
would-be invaders would be drowned on the way over and the rest village girl), and his father, who climbed, as an Army contractor, 
of them shot on our beaches, one could hardly expect a sensitive HONORE’ DE BALZAC. into the bourgeoisie, under Napoleon, called himself Balzac. His 


member of Zweig’s hunted race to look at things in that cheerful, sppearance no les than he abused his 6. aay mother was utterly possessive and unimaginative, and kept on 


matter-of-fact way. The nightmare of the Gestapo and the tortures Born at Tours in 1799, he died in Paris in 1850. reminding him that some time he would find his commonplace 
and the gas-chambers may have overwhelmed him. He may have (Daguerreotype by Nadar.) level, and he made an escape by calling himself “de Balzac.” He 
seen no alternative but flight was definitely an Ugly Duck- 
or suicide. He took to flight, ling with an awareness that 
and then, too soon to receive he was really a Swan, so he 
copies of his notes which had to start “ conquering ” 
Mr. Friedenthal sent him, women, and they had to be 
did commit suicide all those women of a superior class to 
thousands of miles away, and his own. Ugly he certainly 
will not know with what was: “Even his masculine 
careful hands the manyscript acquaintances noted with 
of his last and best book has distaste the thick grease on 
been put together, and the his mane, the decaying teeth, 
success, in many languages, the way he dribbled when he 
which it will undoubtedly win. spoke quickly, his unshaven 
It will win that success: chin and his untied shoe- 
but in a limited way. It is a laces.” But there was that 
life of Baizac the man, and not in his eyes and in his speech 
* of the greater Balzac, who was which made intelligent women 
the writer. Here and there like to talk to him, and there 
extracts are made from the was that innocence about him 
novels which explain the great- which made mature women 


ness of the novels and the want to mother him. 

universal humanity of the man. A mother was all he ever 
Balzac says: ‘I understood looked for; but it had to be 
these people’s ways, I espoused a mother of rank. There was 
their way of life, I felt their first of all Madame de Berny, 
rags on my shoulders, I walked : who was his mistress, though 
with my feet in their battered DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. DUCHESSE DE CASTRIES. MADAME DE BERNY. nearly thirty years older than 


shoes ; their desires and their The fat and blowsy Duchesse d’Abrantés, widow A “real Duchess” who played with Madame de Berny, whose association with he, and then faded into a 
distress penetrated my soul, or of General Junot, first met Balzac at Versailles | Balzac’s affections and finally rebuffed him. Balzac was the redeeming and decisive factor faithful confidante. There 


‘ A : in 1829. Amen a “ rather dilapidated monu. ‘ei ; ‘ in his career, was Balzac’s “ first love”’ when 
my soul passed into theirs. It nent to past glory ” she succeeded in diverting Prem the originals tn the Muste Beteas, Part. on, twenty-three and she many years older 4S then the fat and blowsy 
ai 


was like a waking dream. With him from t rms of Madame de Berny. and the mother of nine children. Duchesse d’Abrantés, widow 
them I flew into a passion at : of Junot: being of Napoleonic 
the employers who tyrannised over them, or at the malicious trickery origin, she was not quite a real Duchess, but the nominal consolation. 
which compelled them to return many times before they were paid There was the Duchesse de Castries, who toyed with the idea of 
their wages. I entertained myself by giving up my pwn habits, by Balzac, but simply could not face it. There was the Countess 
transmuting myself into somebody else in a kind of intoxication Visconti-Guidboni— at whose husband’s expense (for there were 
of my moral forces, and by playing this game as often as I liked. To usually husbands) he went to Italy and had the impudence to 
whom do I owe this gift? Is it a kind of second sight? Is it take with him, dressed as a young man, the wife of somebody 
a quality which by abuse can border on madness? I have else. And, finally, there was Madame de Hanska, who didn’t 
never explored the sources of this power. I possessed it, see him for many years, hesitated long because she had to 
and I used it—that was all. It mattered only that since that balance his fame and charm against his appearance and 
time I was able to analyse into its component parts the elements antecedents, and ultimately married him in a church in 
of that compound mass which we call ‘the people.’ I had the Ukraine a few months before he died._ 
analysed them and was able to distinguish between their All his love-affairs and all his speculations, all his wild 
good and their bad qualities. I knew well the importance dreams of fortune and all his silliness, are here. There 
to me of this Faubourg, this seminary of revolutions, with are glimpses, too, of his prodigious power of work, and 
its heroes, its inventors, its men of practical wisdom, its his devotion to the Muse, which he fondly mistook to 
rogues and criminals, its virtues and vices, all hemmed in be a mere desire to make money. Yet, when I come 
by misery, subdued by poverty, steeped in wine and ruined across the few extracts from his writings, I feel that the 
by brandy. You cannot possibly imagine what innumerable real Balzac is not here: just as I feel when I read a Life 
adventures unfold themselves unnoticed in this city of pain, of Shelley all swarming with feminine figures. 
what swiftly forgotten dramas! What terrible and yet what The two characters differ greatly. Shelley spent his life 
beautiful things one sees here! Imagination cannot hold a looking for a spiritual affinity amongst women; Balzac 
candle to the reality which lies hidden here. ene confessed quite frankly to his sister when he was young 
There, and in other such extracts, speaks the novelist who, that he wanted a widow with a fortune—and, he would 
in an almost unbelievably short space of time, poured out the have added, if asked, a widow of ancient pedigree, though 
whole ‘ Comédie Humaine,” frony “Le Peau de Chagrin" to that wouldn’t have mattered very much, provided the money 
* Le Cousin Pons,” and “ La Cousine Bette,” which three books was there. 
remain, arguably, the best of his tremendous production. But His life, summarised, looks rather revolting. But the best 
Zweig was not mainly “after” the author (who was, in the type of women, women to whem he did not make advances, 
art of creating a world, unsurpassed except by Shakespeare) but were fond of him and listened to his confidences. ‘ What 
after the energetic, almost frenetic, man who wished to put himself MADAME DE HANSKA. a great Baby,” they would all have said had they met in 
First met Balzac in 1833, after having been in conclave about him. 
*” Balzac,” By Stefan Zweig. Translated by William and Dorothy Rose, corvenpentones | him for some time. It was 
Thirteen half-tone Illustrations, and thirty-one Vignettes after Daumier, Gavarni "OF Until THD that she Analy married him, only Miustretions on thie page ere vegredueed fren the tech * Daleas,” ly Cost 
and others, (Cassell; 218.) (From the miniature by Gigoux.) of the Publishers, Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited. 



















‘on the map” with an ardour \ 
not exceeded by that of \ 
Napoleon, Hitler and Mussolini. N 
Energy and ambition were 
linked in him: the com- 
bination, in a politician, is 
usually disastrous for the 
world, but in an artist senna 
may merely be disas- THE LATE STEFAN ZWEIG, AUTHOR 
trous to himself. I OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF BALZAC, 
don’t think the word REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
“complex” occurs in Stefan Zweig, whose posthumous work on 
this book: but it Balzac has just been published, was born in 
might well have Austria and educated in Vienna. He came 
occurred. For we are to England, where he lived in Bath; he 
shown all Balzac’s aS naturalised in 1940. While on a lecture 
life as a reaction tour he committed suicide in Brazil in 1942. 
‘against circum- Among his best-known publications are: 
stances which he “ Beware of Pity s i Marie Antoinette ” ; 
hated and from —~ Maria Stuart” and The Case of Sergeant 


which he wished to Mag 8 
escape. Writing, to him, as he is here depicted, was merely 
one way of making the money (he never, until too late, 
caught up with his debts) which was necessary if he were 
to cut the figure in the world which he wished to cut. He 
tried other ways of making money besides the perpetual literary 
grind: printing, publishing, company-promoting, even silver- 
mines in Sardinia. His schemes were mostly good ones: out 
of some of them other people made money later on. But he 
always had too many irons in the fire. He wasn’t “ Jack of all 
trades and master of none,’’ but a man capable of achievement 
in any sphere who didn’t realise that there wasn’t time for doing 
everything, and that, for a man without capital, the only thing is to 
earn a living where it is most easily earned. 
He felt himself a born king: he sprang from a peasant family 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST DISTRICT HEATING SYSTEM IN ACTION IN LANCASHIRE. 
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ESTATE, LAYING Ek 6-FT. CULVERT WHICH CARRIES THE INSPECTION TUNNEL AND THE.) 


\ ONE STOVE TO HEAT 200 HOUSES: THE BOILER-HOUSE N A LANCASHIRE HOUSING 
ra WHICH GIVES A MAINS SUPPLY OF HOT WATER FOR DOMESTIC AND HEATING PURPOSES. INSULATED MAINS, WHICH TAKE THE HEATED WATER TO THE HOUSING ESTATE. \ 
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HREE years ago, in N 

our issue of Feb. 3, 
1945, we published draw- 
ings (based on plans of 
Messrs. Arthur Scull and 
Son, Ltd., Bristol) which 
showed how the prin- 
ciple of district heating— 
already not uncommon 
in Canada and Russia— 
could be adapted to 
British towns; and in 
-our issue of Oct. 19, 1946, 
we reported a Westmin- 
ster decision to adopt 
the principle in respect 
of some Pimlico flats. 
At Urmston, in Lan- 
cashire, such a system 
(of supplying hot water 
for heating and domestic 
purposes from a central 
boiler-house) is already 
in operation. Of a new 
housing’ estate there, 
comprising eventually 
1500 houses, 62 houses 
are already built and a 
boiler-house which will 
supply 200 houses is 
already in action. This 
will later be superseded 
by a much larger affair. 
Water is heated econo- net eet 
mically with low-grade RETURN MOT ea we 
fuels, such as eat WATER MABG - 
and coke, and oh co UNDER, STREET 
are built in groups of GROUNO CIAGRAMMATICALLY 
four, which with glass- CUT AWAY. 
wool lagging of pipes 
and lofts, ensures the 
maximum economy. The 
eventual cost is estimated 

at £200,000. 
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HOW A_ DISTRICT HEATING SYSTEM IS LINKED WITH AN 
INDIVIDUAL HOUSE: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING BASED ON 
DESIGNS BY MESSRS. ARTHUR SCULL AND SON, LTD., BRISTOL, 
AND REPRODUCED FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
OF THREE YEARS 
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t 
TO ENSURE THE MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF THE p THE MAIN AND BRANCH LINES OF THE 
URMSTON DISTRICT HEATING PLAN, THE HOUSE LOFTS ARE 4 ’ SYSTEM ARE LAGGED THROUGHOUT ANU HEAT LOSS 
INSULATED WITH GLASS-WOOL TO CONSERVE HEAT. \\ IN TRANSIT 1S SAID TO BE LESS THAN § PER CENI 
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IN THE URMSTON (LANCS.) DISTRICT HEATING SCHEME, URMSTON 
HOT WATER FOR RADIATORS ENTERS EACH HOUSE IN 
STEEL PIPES, BUT FOR DOMESTIC USES BY COPPER PIPES 
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HERE is noreason to condemn biographies 
of the living, even those written by 
friends, though they are unlikely to say the 
last word on their subjects. They may be 
partial, but most biographies are that. Nine 
biographers out of ten unde:take their tasks 
because their subjects have attracted them in 
the first instance; then, as they delve into 
their material, they tend to see events from 
the point of view of the individual whom they 
are portraying. His attitude in a controversy appears the 
more reasonable. His difficulties loom larger than those of 
others. It is possible for the biographer of a living person to 
hold the balance as fairly as the biographer of the dead, or 
nearly so. There may be some ground for objection to a 
biography written before all the information certain to be 
available within a very few years has reached his hands, but, 
at the worst, if his work be intelligent and sincere, it will 
provide a useful stop-gap. Major-General R. J. Collins has 
now produced a biography of Field Marshal Lord Wavell, 
covering his life up to the time when he gave up his com- 
mand in the Middle East and went to India as Commander- 
in-Chief.* For my part, I consider his venture justified. 
It seems a pity that, having expressly labelled his book 
“a military biography,” he did not complete his subject’s 
military life by in- 
cluding events in Asia 
up to the time when 
he .became Viceroy 
of India, but the 
material for this 
phase may have been 
particularly difficult 
to obtain, and, any- 
how, the. book is 
already of consider- 
able length. 

There may be 
gaps and errors in 
this work—I should 
hardly know about 
the former and have 
not noticed any of 
the latter to speak 
of—but it is improb- 
able that the future 
will appreciably 
alter the portrait 
here painted, the 
significance of the 
events described, or 
the judgments 
delivered. Perhaps 
the last are not as 
numerous as_ they 





WEARING THE GOWN WHICH WAS THE TRADITIONAL DRESS 
OF THE CLERK IN OLDEN DAYS AND WHICH THE SCHOLARS 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE CAREER OF FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL. 


By CYRIL ‘FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


General Metaxas on January 29, 1941. All had gone well 
until then, but one disaster after another was to follow. 
But he did mot possess the resources or the equipment 
necessary to defeat the Germans at the height of their 
power and efficiency. .The expedition to Greece, whatever 
it may have been from the moral side—and there Field 
Marshal Smuts considers it could be justified—was mili- 
tarily a disaster. And it brought along in its train an even 
worse disaster, that which was suffered in Crete, besides 
influencing the whole situation in the Middle East 
unfavourably. 

It is doubtful whether any commander-in-chief has 
borne greater responsibilities than those of Lord Wavell 
in the month of May 1941. In that month he carried out 
a secondary offensive on the Egyptian frontier, 
which failed. Tobruk had recently 
become invested and was the scene 
of a sharp and dangerous attack, which 
led to heavy fighting. In East Africa 
affairs were still going well, but there 
were virtually three separate tampaigns 
to be supervised. The Greek catas- 
trophe was just over, but this was the 
month of the Cretan catastrophe. 
British intervention in Iraq was diffi- 
cult, though that affair was fortunately 
more or less wound up by the end of the 
month. Intervention in Syria had not 
started, but only because there were no 
forces available for it until they could 
be scraped together from elsewhere. 
If I were asked what I held to be Lord 
Wavell’s greatest feat in the war, I 
should say it was the manner in which 
he balanced all these tasks on the 
circumference of a circle of which Cairo 
was the centre and shifted troops along 
the radii to meet each commitment as 
it appeared. This was high strategy in 
the truest sense. He may have tried 
to do too much—TI think he did in May 
and June 1941, in the Western Desert, 
and he probably feels the same himself 
now—but his command in this respect 
represents a very fine record of sagacity, 
boldness, resolution and economy of 





AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN : LORD WAVELL WHEN A 
LIEUTENANT IN THE BLACK WATCH, THE REGIMENT TO 
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seen, was so picturesque that the General 
Staff thought it would be almost indecent ip 
its original form and edited it into something 
very much less arresting. He encouraged 
young soldiers of original views, and if that 
is now known as regards Wingate, it is true 
of others besides. His tactical and strategic 
ideas were unconventional. He had, as Major- 
General Collins tells us, the reputation of being 
astonishingly quick in the uptake, of being 
able to grasp in a flash the full meaning and implications 
of any written or verbal report and gifted with a most 
tenacious memory. His portrait stamps him as a man of 
character, and so he is, but not precisely of the type of 
character which it suggests. 

It is obvious that he could not have directed personally 
all the campaigns which he conducted. He gave them all 
his attention and visited the commanders in whose charge 
he had put them as often as he could, but tactical control 
was impossible, and was not attempted. The subordinates 
fought the campaigns, and in one case at least, that of 
General Sir Alan Cunningham operating from an original 
base in Kenya, Lord Wavell cannot have had much to do 
even with the administrative side. It must be matter for 

opinion, with the aid 
of the historians, to 
decide how much of 
‘ the credit for the 
successes and the 
blame for the reverses 
must go to the subor- 
dinates. It may be 
said, however, that 
this book and other 
available information 
show Lord Wavell to 
have been an active 
and__— well - informed 
commander - in - chief, 
taking all the big 
decisions and main- 
taining the organisa- 
tion without which 
the campaigns, 
whether successful or 
otherwise, could not 
have been carried out. 
And it certainly 
would not be true 
to say that in any 
instance his subor- 
dinates pulled him 
out of difficulties into 
which he had got 
himself. Not much 
happened in the 
Middle East during 








might be, but the 
book is not without 
acritical spirit. And, 
while the emphasis 
is always on military 
affairs, the subject's 
personality, family 
life, love of sport, and 
literary ability are 
not neglected. There 
is also colour in the 


STILL WEAR: A PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD WAVELL AT THE 
AGE OF FIFTEEN WHEN HE WAS AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Lord Wavell was born on May 5, 1883, at Colchester, 
where his father was at that time serving with the Norfolk 
Regiment. In 1889 the Regiment went to India on a 
tour of foreign service, and the Wavell family went with 
it. Later Lord Wavell’s father exchanged with an officer 
who wished to serve abroad and had just been promoted 
to command the 2nd Battalion, The Black Watch, at 
home. In 1893 Lord Wavell went to Summer Fields, a 
preparatory school near Oxford, where he spent three 
years. In 1896 he won a Winchester scholarship, thus 
following in the footsteps of the first Wavell, who entered 
Winchester College in 1478. In 1900 Lord Wavell passed 


force. 

I have spoken of Lord Wavell’s 
celebrated silences. All the world 
knows his portrait. His features, 
strikingly handsome in early life, are 
now rugged and almost harsh. He is 
heavily built. Those who have not 
followed his career might easily gain 
the impression that here was a some- 
what ponderous force of the orthodox 
kind. They would be completely 


WHICH HIS FATHER TRANSFERRED FROM THE NORFOLK 
REGIMENT, THEREBY ESTABLISHING A FAMILY CONNECTION 
WHICH HAS REMAINED UNBROKEN FOR HALF A CENTURY. 


Lord Wavell was gazetted to The Black Watch in 1901 
and posted to the 2nd Battalion, which his father had 
commanded from 1891 to 1894. He served with the 
Battalion in South Africa (medal, with four clasps) and 
in India, where in 1908 he was appointed to command 
an ammunition column on the Bazar Valley Expedition 
(medal, with clasp). Then followed a year’s leave, during 
which he studied for the Staff College examination, pass- 
ing in top with over 85 per cent. marks. Lord Wavell 
was appointed Colonel of The Black Watch (Royal 
Highland Regiment) in 1946. 


the period of his com- 
mand for which he 
was not responsible, 
so that he must take 
credit as high as 
could be accorded to 
any commander - in - 
chief in his situation. 
And, needless to say, 
if it be decided that 








writing. Lord 
Wavell’s absence of 
small talk and his occasional shatter- 
ing habit of thinking of other things 
on social occasions, are frankly and 
amusingly described. We have the 
story of the lady who sat next to 
him at lunch and throughout the 
meal described to him her experi- 
ences on a recent visit to Spain. At 
the end he smiled upon her, and 
said : ‘“‘ Very interesting your having 
been in Spain. Some day you must 
tell me all about it.” The Army 
and its ladies cherish a large 
number of such tales, some of them 
probably as apocryphal as Spooner- 
isms, but the inventors obviously 
had a base to work upon, At the 
same time, as Major-General Collins 
points out, no soldier in recent times 
has been more hospitable or taken 
greater pleasure in inviting young 
officers to his house, wherever it 
might be. 

** The early African campaigns,” 
remarks Field Marshal Smuts, “* were 
the first rays of sunlight to pierce 
the gloom of those early years of 
the war.”’ That is something which 
ought never to be forgotten of Lord 
Wavell. Moreover, the victories 
over the Italians in North and 
East Africa exercised a great deal 
more than moral effect. They had 
an influence upon the whole future 
of the war, The victory gained in 
1942 with German aid, almost 
entirely a German victory, did little 
or nothing to restore to the Italians 
their crushing losses, moral and 
material, in the campaigns which Lord Wavell directed 
against them. It was a bitter disappointment, for 
himself as well as for the country, that those cam- 
paigns had no victorious sequel, except on a minor 
scale in Syria and Iraq. Major-General Collins dates 
the turning of the luck in the Middle East from the death of 


FIELD 


*” Lerd Wavell (1883-1941): A Military Biography.” By Major- 
General R. J. Collins, with a Foreword by Ficld Marshal J, C, Smuts. 


(Hodder and Stoughton ; 308.) 


into the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


War Il. 





wrong. If Wavell has a fault as a soldier, it is that he is 
almost dangerously unorthodox. And in his temperament 
there is more of the positively impish than of the ponderous. 
He started with academic qualifications as high as those of 
any soldier of his generation, and passed first into the Staff 
College at an unusually early age and after very scanty 
preparation. The almost flamboyant nature of his training 
schemes attracted much attention when he was a brigadier 
and a divisional commander. ~His draft of ‘ Field Service 
Regulations,” Volume I1., which his present biographer has 


there is blame to be 

handed out, that also will be his. 
Some commanders of the past 
have accomplished feats seemingly 
impossible, but when these are 
analysed an explanation can be 
found for them. Where they are most 
outstanding, as, for example, in the 
victories of Alexander the Great, it 
will generally be discovered that 
either the spirit or the discipline of 
the enemy, if not both, were very low. 
The really impossible does not happen 
inwar. And the defeat of an equiva- 
lent German Army in the early stages 
of the war comes into that category, 
because of the glaring contrast 
between the tanks and anti-tank 
artillery in use on either side. A 
year after Wavell had been relieved 
of his command in the Middle 
East, his successor, Field Marshal 
Auchinleck, suffered a catastrophic 
defeat, and by that time the Eighth 
Army was considerably better 
equipped than Wavell’s forces had 
been. However, on balance the 
Germans had no reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon their 
intervention in the Mediterranean ; 
indeed, where their highest authori- 
ties were concerned, it was all against 
the grain and was undertaken with 
many forebodings. Lord Wavell 


MARSHAL LORD WAVELL WITH HIS SON, MAJOR THE HON. ARCHIBALD JOHN ARTHUR WAVELL, M.C., stands with a number of British 
THE BLACK WATCH: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN INDIA IN 1943. 


Lord Wavell was Commander-in-Chief, India, from 1941 to 1943, in which year he became Viceroy and Governor-General. 
His son, who was gazetted to The Black Watch, served in Palestine from 1936 to 1939 (medal, with clasp) and in World 
In our photograph father and son are seen together in India in 1943. 


Reproductions from the book “‘ Lord Wavell"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 


commanders who have been fated to 
fight in the opening stages of wars 
for which the nation has not been 
prepared. They have invariably been 
called upon eventually to hand over 
command to successors better furnished than they were. In 
fact it may be said that the above is the typical fate 
of military commanders in democracies. 

It may be that Major-General Collins claims a little 
more than is due. That is a minor defect, if it exists, 
provided the writer gives all the points which should 
be considered in making claims, and it is fair to say 
that be does this. His biography seems to me worthy 
of the attention of ordinary readers as well as of students, 
and I have found it easy reading. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE CAPITAL OF ‘“BIZONIA”: 
HISTORIC, RUINED FRANKFURT CITY. 





THE CATHEDRAL TOWER, STANDING AMID DESOLATION: THE OCTAGONAL CUPOLA 
AND SPIRE, FROM A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY DESIGN, DATE FROM 1869-81. 


WHERE THE GUTENBERG MONUMENT, A FOUNTAIN GROUP BY E. VON DER LAUNITZ, ONCE 
STOOD: A VIEW OF THE RUINED ROSS-MARKT IN THE CENTRE OF FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN. 


HE eyes of the world have of late been focussed on Frankfurt-am-Main as the 


possible future capital of ‘ Bizonia,” the United States and British Zones of 
Germany. It is the H.Q. of the American Military Command, and the birthplace 
of the recently announced plan for the Economic Reorganisation of the Anglo- 


American Zones of Germany, the withdrawal of which was demarded on January 20 
[Continued below, right. 
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DAMAGED AT THE NORTH-WESTERN CORNER, BUT STILL STANDING: THE FACADE OF 


THE STADEL ART INSTITUTE, FOUNDED BY JOHANN FRIEDRICH STADEL (1728-1816). 
Continued.) 

at the Allied Control Council Meeting in Berlin by Marshal Sokolovsky, Military 
Governor of the Russian Zone. On January 22 the charter for ‘ Bizonia” was 
handed to the committee of the German Economic Council, and an early statement 
was expected to be made in Berlin. Formerly a free town of the Empire, 
Frankfurt became the largest city in the Prussian province of Hessen-Nassau, so 


wealthy and prosperous that it was said that “ The whole appearance of the city 
Continued below. 


A CITY WHOSE APPEARANCE ONCE BETOKENED THE WELL-BEING OF ITS INHABITANTS : 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF PRESENT-DAY FRANKFURT FROM THE CATHEDRAL. 





SQUALOR AND DESOLATION OF A ONCE-PROUD CITY: A SCENE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF THE ESCHENHEIMER TOR, IN THE HEART OF FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN. 


our photographs. Goethe's house, originally built in’ 1592, where the poet was born 
in 1749 and spent his boyhood, lies in ruins. It d been restored to the condition 


SHOWING THE RUINS OF GOETHE'S HOUSE, ORIGINALLY BUILT IN 1592, WHICH LIE 
in which it was after the alterations made in |! The Goethe Museum, built in 


BEHIND THE NOTICE-BOARD IN THE BACKGROUND: A VIEW OF GROSSER HIRSCHGRABEN. 


Continued.) 

betokens the general well-being of its inhabitants." To-day this description does 
not apply, for Frankfurt suffered heavy war damage. Many of its streets consist 
only of shells of ruined houses, roofless and gutted, its monuments are’ damaged or 
destroyed and a general air of desolation hangs about the city, as illustrated in 


1897, adjoined it. The Cathedral tower and spire still stand. The octagonal cupola, 
surmounted by a spire, dates from the restoration of 1869-81, but is from a design 
of Hans von Ingelheim (1483) which had been discovered in the municipal archives 
South of the River Main stands the Stadel Art Institute, which housed an important 
collection of pictures and adjoins the New Gallery. 
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‘PASSING INTO THE VALHALLA OF MEN-OF-WAR”: FIVE FAMOUS CAPITAL SHIPS. 
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\\ FALIANT, SISTER-SHIP TO QUEEN ELIZABETH (INITIAL COST £3,000,000). FIRST BATILE-!" "\) peNOWwN (INITIAL COST £3,117,204). COMPLETED 1916. TOOK THE THEN PRINCE OF WALES (\ 


\ 

‘ . \ 

‘SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED IN 1914-18 WAR. FOUGHT AT JUTLAND AND AT MATAPAN, \\ ON HIS 1920-22 WORLD TOUR. FOUGHT SCHARNHORST OFF NARVIK ; CHASED BISMARCK. \\ 
\o" ‘ 
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ORD HALL, First Lord of the 

Admiralty, addressing a Press 
conference before making the an- 
nouncement on January 21 in the 
House of Lords that five over-age 
capital ships (the battleships Queen 
Elizabeth, 32,700 tons; Rodney and 
Nelson, 33,900 tons; Valiant, 
31,520 tons ; and the battle-cruiser 
Renown, 30,750 tons) would be 
scrapped, said: ‘‘ The First Sea 
Lord and I feel like padres taking 
the funeral service for a number 
of very old friends,’’ and added, 
‘*T ask you to join with the Ad- 
miralty in saluting their passing: 
into the Valhalla of men-of-war.”’ 
In the official statement it was 
pointed out that the useful life of 
a battleship is usually approxi- 
mately twenty years, a period cal- 
culated on a normal peacetime 
usage, but greatly reduced by 
arduous war service. The possi- 
bility of retaining the battleships 
in reserve was considered, but in 
addition to considerations of cost 
in money and man-power, the ex- 
tensive refits and modernisation 
they would require to be of value 
in a future emergency could not be 
justified in view of the cost and 
labour involved. In particular, 
their speed could not be increased 
sufficiently. Mr. W. J. Edwards, 
the Civil Lord, said in the House 
of Commons that the Admiralty 
did not like to have to lose these 
ships, but they had lost their fight- 
ing efficiency. Lord Hall indicated 
that the Navy would have five 
modern battleships including 
Vanguard. Mr. Churchill said on 
January 23 that to scrap the ships 
was “unwise and improvident " 
and would affect our authority. 
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RODNEY (INITIAL Cost £7,617,799). COMPLETED 

1927. ONE OF THE SHIPS WHICH SANK BISMARCK. 

SERVICE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, AND BOMBARDMENT 
OF THE NORMANDY COAST DURING LANDINGS, 
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NELSON (INITIAR COST $7,504,055). LAUNCHED SEPTEMBER 1925. ESCORTED THE MALTA QUEREN BLIZABETH (INITIAL COST £3,014,103). COMPLETED JANUARY 1915. THE 
CONVOY OF AUGUST 1942, OPERATIONS IN MEDITERRANEAN AND AGAINST JAPANESE. SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN FLEET WAS EFFECTED ON BOARD HER IN 1918, 
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YAMATO — THE LARGEST BATTLESHIP EVER BUILT: A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE REVELATION OF A 
OF YAMATO AT SEA, FOUND IN 


On this page we reproduce the only known photograph of the Japanese battleship Yamato 
which, with her sister-ship Musashi, was the biggest ever built, displacing 64,000 tons 
‘by the Washington standard, and well over 70,000 tons at deep load. These ships were 
863 ft. long and were armed with nine 18-1-in. guns in three triple turrets, firing shells 
weighing 3220 Ibs. Their side armour was 16 ins. thick and the turret faces were 
reported to be 25 ins. Both were completed in 1942 and were sunk after receiving a 
dozen or more torpedo-hits—Musashi in the battle for Leyte Gulf, in October 1944, and 
Yamato in the Japanese Fleet's last desperate sortie in April 1945. So secret was the 
design that few Japanese admirals knew the full details. No photographs of the ships 
were allowed to be taken, but the above picture of Yamato was found in the possession 
of a Japanese civilian, who had revealed its existence to nobody. For comparison with 


CAREFULLY-KEPT JAPANESE WAR SECRET-—-A_ 70,000-TON 
THE POSSESSION OF A JAPANESE CIVILIAN AND THE ONLY ONE KNOWN. 


| 
| 
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(DEEP LOAD) WARSHIP: A PHOTOGRAPH 


these giant battleships, it is interesting to recall that the largest German battleships were 
Bismarck and Tirpitz, which had a standard displacement of about 45,000 tons, with a 
full-load figure of 52,700 tons. Tirpitz capsized in Tromso Fjord after being hit by 
12,000-lb. bombs dropped by R.A.F. aircraft in November 1944, and Bismarck was tor 
pedoed by H.M.S. Dorsetshire after being reduced to a sinking condition by gunfire of 
H.M.S. King George V. and Rodney in May 1941. The U.S. battleships of the 
Towa class, four of which were completed during the war years, have a standard dis- 
placement of 45,000 tons (52,000 tons full load), while the British Navy's Vanguard has 
a standard displacement of 42,500 tons (about 50,000 tons full load). The largest ship 
in the Royal Navy previous to Vanguard was the battle-cruiser Hood, of 42,100 tons, 
which was blown up in action with the Cerman battleship Bismarck in May 1941. 











A PRISON WITHIN A PRISON: THE ILLINOIS STATE PENITENTIARY, FROM WHICH ESCAPE IS ALLEGE 


The Illinois State Penitentiary near Joliet is probably the most escape-proof prison 
in the world. On these pages and on pages 128 and 129, we show photographs 
of this huge penitentiary, which houses 4100 convicts, and contains many 
specially devised obstacles to prevent. their escape. At a time when 


| 
| 


penological thought and practice in Great Britain is showing an entirely new and 
revolutionary trend towards prisons without walls, it is interesting to compare 
a modern American system designed on more orthodox lines. The Warden, 
Mr. Joseph E. Ragen, is responsible for the thousands of convicts’at Joliet, 
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ALLEGED TO BE IMPOSSIBLE, SHOWING THE CONVICTS FEEDING IN THE GUARDED DINING-HALL 


for meals. Should the inmates rush the guards and attempt to break out, 
always in sight and within gur-range of a guard. The dining-hall, a photo- | they could not reach the guard in the central tower, as there is no entrance 
graph of which appears above, is perhaps the worst potential trouble spot at at this level. Conversation is forbidden, but prisoners can eat all they want ; 
Joliet, for here half the prison population at a time gathers three times a day | they are provided with tin cups, plates and spoons, but no knives or forks. 


and he has built up an elaborate system whereby each of the prisoners is 
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THE ESCAPE-PROOF ILLINOIS PENITENTIARY : 
ASPECTS OF THE GAOL’S SECURITY SYSTEM. 


ALL’S WELL: A NIGHT TOWER GUARD SIGNALLING TO THE WARDEN THAT 
ALL IS IN ORDER. FOR THE €ARDEN TO REACH THE TOWER, THE KEYS OF THE 
DOUBLE DOORS WOULD HAVE TO BE LOWERED TO HIM ON A CORD. 


WITHIN THE PRISON 
WALLS : WHITE CEMENT 
BLOCKS SURROUND THE 
RECREATION AREA TO 
PREVENT VEHICLES 
APPROACHING THE 
WALLS. THE WIRES ARE 
TO PREVENT AIRCRAFT 
LANDING, 





HE great prison at 

Joliet, Illinois, is 
constructed on the cir- 
cular plan, the cells 
opening on a large 
central space, which 
makes inspection rela- 
tively easy; it is an 
adoption of the 
** panopticon "’ scheme 
proposed by Jeremy 
Bentham more than a 
century ago. In 1942, 
just before Joseph E. 
Ragen became Warden, 
seven men escaped 
after climbing the 41-ft. 
outside wall. To-day 
escape is alleged to be 
impossible owing to 
the security system 
devised and introduced 
by Warden Ragen. 
Two automatic locks 
operated from a 
central board, two 
[Continued on opposite page. 
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WITHIN A CIRCULAR 
CELL-HOUSE AT JOLIET : 
THE GUARD IN THE 
TOWER WATCHES THE 
PRISONERS’ EVERY 
MOVE AND CAN OVER- 
HEAR CONVERSATIONS. 


























CENTRE OF THE PRISON SECURITY SYSTEM: THE ARSENAL; SHOWING THE WARDEN AND THE CONSTANT WATCH ON THE PRISON GROUNDS: TOWERS ALONG THE OUTSIDE 
A GUARD CHECKING WEAPONS. GUARDS DO NOT CARRY ARMS INSIDE THE WALLS. WALL ARE MANNED BY ARMED GUARDS EQUIPPED WITH WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 
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A PRISON FROM WHICH NO MAN CAN ESCAPE: 
SECURITY PRECAUTIONS IN A U.S. GAOL. 
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FORMING PART OF THE SECURITY PRECAUTIONS: TRIPLE GATES THROUGH WHICH EVERYUNE 
LEAVING THE PRISON GROUNDS MUST PASS AND IS SEARCHED AT EACH, 


A CAREFUL INSPECTION OF THE FREIGHT ENTRANCE, WHERE COAL TRAINS ONLY COME 
IN AT NIGHT AFTER THE PRISONERS ARE LOCKED UP. 
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THE ONLY ENFRANCE TO THE DINING-HALL GUARD TOWER, WHICH IS SEVERAL ALL VEHICLES ENTERING OR LEAVING THE PRISON YARD ARE EXAMINED IN THIS 

HUNDRED YARDS AWAY, IS THROUGH THIS TUNNEL, HEAVILY-BARRED CAGE, THE GATES BEING CONTROLLED FROM THE ENTKANCE TOWER. 
Continued. 
poco ng for each cell, plus two barred doors at the entrance of each cell The cells are equipped with radio. The inmates learn trades such as woodworking. 
house, ensure that the prisoner is secure. There are five more gates between him Furniture is sold to the State at cost plus 10 per cent. for schools, offices and 
and the outside world. Most important of all, strict discipline is maintained amongst institutions. Prisoners weave cloth and make all their own clothes, also uniforms 
the 507 guards, who are trained to be alert and unapproachable. When manning for the guards and the clothes the State gives them on discharge. During the war 
the towers along the outside wall no spot in the 64-acre enclosure is outside their the Joliet shops made clothing and supplies for the troops. The following words are taken 
vision, and their marksmanship is frequently checked. The prisoners, who have from a slang dictionary compiled by prisoners: alligator bait—poor food; wake-up-——-day 
single cells, are allowed to use their own typewriters and write one letter weekly. of release ; butcher—prison physician ; bush parole—escape; zoo—a prison. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS IN GLASS: A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY EXPLAINED. 
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VAPOUR LAMP, 


, Vyyeevveeveentaeapennitoni nexaneattM VOUVUVUAAAAEEURO UTA DUAUOUURTANURDOUNNREELUDARUUDONNNNRUENURTONUHROLY ONO UULANARDRUUTEVELONNA NGL OUNNERUDUEAOUUVANEROERUERRURAORADUUDUNTENENADGLUN( NUT NVERDUDANERALANERUUTENGN AURUUURARDDURRARURETNRN NOEL 1UNCURRHURLUDUENUNT DONNA UTUMANMANRAR UNNTE 
\ PRINTING A PHOTOGRAPH IN GLASS: A CRYSTAL-CLEAR SHEET OF GLASS, SENSITIVE . « » EXPOSED TO ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS FROM A MERCURY 
ONLY TO ULTRA-VIOLE LIGHT, IS PLACED IN CONTACT WITH A NEGATIVE AND... \ FOR A PERIOD OF EXPOSURE DETERMINED BY THE TYPE OF RESULT DESIRED. 
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HE discovery (by Dr. R. Dalton 

in 1937) of the “ sensitivity” of 
glass has led, through the researches 
of Dr. D. Stookey, a chemist of the 
‘Corning Glass Works of New York 
State, to the development of a photo- 
sensitive glass in which photographic 
images can be “ printed’ in various 
colours and with a three-dimensional 
effect. The possible developments of 
this discovery—both from the artistic 
and commercial points of view—can 
as yet only be imagined ; but seem to 
include portrait and scenic photographs, 
decorated glassware, costume jewel- 
lery, church-window glass, advertising 
displays, instrument dials and lantern 
slides. The secret of this remarkable 
giass lies in the inclusion in the mix- 
ture of certain invisible submicroscopic 
metallic particles. Various metals pro- 
duce differing final effects. Once pre- 
pared, this glass can then be reworked 
by any of the conventional techniques 
into whatever shape desired. After 


this the photograph is ‘ printed ’’’ and : — Swe 

“ developed."" The clear glass sheet ; a 

(or manufactured article) is placed in ij ’ ii a 

contact with an ordinary photographic ey é Be ! 





negative and exposed for the necessary 
length of time (usually about ten P j ew Re ok 3, a ge eas ' 
minutes) to ultra-violet rays of a cer- a : De ye a ee 
tain type. After this the glass (which “es — ir & oS ; be 
can be exposed in ordinary room light 
with impunity) is still crystal clear, 
but the ultra-violet rays have pre- 
cipitated the metallic particles in it 
and when the glass has been placed 
in an oven and brought to about 
1000 degrees Fahr. for approximately 
thirty minutes, the photographic image 
is developed inside the glass in the 
finest detail. Among the possible colours 
are red, blue, purple, ruby, orange, ‘Naygnsresnsennnmnvrnnt esr naan AoE NARHA RRNA ARRANGER ROR NRRN 
yellow and brown; and an opalescent ' AFTER THIS “ POSITIVE ’’ SHEET OF PHOTO-SENSITIVE GLASS HAS BEEN BAKED IN AN OVEN, THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE 

effect can also be achieved. (OF THREE-DIMENSIONAL QUALITY) APPEARS INSIDE THE GLASS, AS SHOWN IN THE THREE EXAMPLES GIVEN ABOVE. } 
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EXPOSURE TIME GOVERNS 
COLOUR AND DEPTH OF THE 
wennnnes i SR aang PICTURE. THESE TWO BARS gpenenvnenin OTTERS AALS hhh aah hahha hhd ahha erhneehtbeena tna daneibabebend mabbnebaeenasianbanbiabbbbenebaeebeabeiabnaneDs 
F AE ys : j ‘yy (SEEN PRONTALLYAND FROM ye 
THE EXPOSED GLASS, STILL CLEAR, IS PLACED IN AN OVEN, WHERE HEAT | rug sing) HAVE HAD SEVEN WHEN THE “ POSITIVE” HAS BEEN HEATED TO ABOUT 1000 DEGREES FAIIK 


VEVELOPS T MAGE FOR D BY THE gE 1 PARTICLES y r : , 
/EVELOPS THE 1 ME HE METALLIC ICLES PRECIPITATED, | pivweRENT EXPOSURES. | FOR ABOUT THIRTY MINUTES, THE IMAGE IS PERMANENTLY DEVELOPED. 
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A MAGNIFICENT 12TH-CENTURY BINDING PRESENTED TO WINCHESTER. 


Continued.} 

can be definitely as- 
sociated with Win- 
chester. This cannot, 
except that it is 
decorated in blind 
(i.e., no gold or colour 
is used) with the 
same tools used on 
the other bindings ; 
which is conclusive. 
The stamps, heraldic 
in general character, 
are of splendid vigour 
and one on the back 
cover is of two fight- 
ing men, in character 
almost like a Minoan 
or Babylonian Seal. 
The boards over 
which the leather is 
applied are of oak, 
and show no trace of 
worm, in spite of the 
fact that they are 
eight centuries old. 
The sewing and bands 
are all apparently 
original, and indeed 
it is untouched by 
the restorer, and is 
virtually in its 
original twelfth-cen- 
tury condition, unlike 
the other two known 
twelfth-century 
Stamped Winchester 
Bindings, both of 
which have been ex- 
tensively repaired. 
The size is 11°4 ins. 

by 82 ins. 


soi as Snaha aha ms ala 


ditt 


WITH THE SPLENDIDLY VIGOROUS STAMPS IN A ROUNDED PATTERN: THE UPPER COVER OF THE TWELFTH-CENTURY WINCHESTER BINDING OF A MS. OF HEGESIPPUS, 
PRESENTED TO WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. (Size 11°4 ins. x 82 ins.) ON ITS SIDE, SPINE AT 


R. WALTER 
OAKESHOTT, 
Headmaster of Win- 
chester College and 
Hon. Librarian of the 
Cathedral Library, 
writing in our last 
week's issue on the 
subject of the minia- 
ture romantically 
restored to the 
twelfth-century Bible 
in the Cathedral 
Library, referred to 
another recent acqui- 
sition, a Manuscript 
of Hegesippus, in a 
twelfth-century 
Stamped Winchester 
Binding, illustrated 
on this page. It isa 
magnificent gift to the 
Cathedral Library 
made through the 
Friends of the 
National Libraries 
by Mr. C. W. Dyson 
Perrins, of Malvern, 
in whose collection it 
has been for the last 
twenty years. It is 
one of the three 
known —_— twelfth-cen- 
tury Stamped Win- 
chester Bindings. 
The other two belong 
to the British 
Museum and the 
Society of Antiquaries 
respectively, and both 
contain books which 
[Continued above, right. 


VIRTUALLY IN ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION, UNTOUCHED BY THE HAND OF THE RESTORER: THE BACK COVER OF THE MS. OF HEGESIPPUS IN ONE OF THE THREE 
KNOWN TWELFTH-CENTURY STAMPED WINCHESTER BINDINGS. MADE ABOUT 1140. ON ITS SIDE, SPINE AT TOP. 
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THE DANCING BEES. 


O one doubts that Apis mellifera, the honey-bee, is the most famous of all insects. 

A vast literature has been devoted to her. She has been credited with almost every 

virtue and with an intelligence which, if not quite human, at any rate far outstrips any- 

., thing possessed by even the cleverest of her relatives in the insect world. Perhaps this 

was the least man could do to express his pathetic gratitude to the bee for giving him 

honey, the only form of concentrated sweetness available to him before he learnt how to 
extract sugar. 

Unfortunately, what was believed to be the truth about the boney-bee was the result 
of measuring her with the same yardstick that man uses for his own species. The more 
extravagant of his beliefs were never based on sober investigation. Inevitably a reaction 
has set in which seeks to sweep away the superstitious clutter surrounding the life of the 
honey-bee and to arrive by scientific methods at a true understanding of the forces that 
govern her activities. 

No one has been more assiduous in research of this kind than Dr. K. von Frisch, who 
by dint of the most painstaking experiments and observations now presents us with con- 
clusions about the behaviour of the honey-bee far more remarkable than any of the notions 
woven by the imagination of her less critical admirers. 

In 1923, he showed that a bee on its return from a 








foraging flight, performed two kinds of dances. One he orod 
called the round dance, the other the tail-waggling dance. re ai > 
The first of these indicated ‘to other bees coming into i V~s m4 
contact with the dancer, that a source of nectar had ‘4 /. Na 
been discovered, while the second, or tail-waggling dance, ‘4 4 4 
indicated to the workers where they were to look for 4 
pollen. \. 4 

Just recently, in a paper published in 1946, von Frisch N ~L-> 
bas announced that his earlier interpretation of the dances 
was incorrect, that both, indeed, can refer to a source HOW A BEE INDICATES THE 
either of pollen or nectar. The difference to be observed in DIRECTION AND DISTANCE OF 
them, he states, refers solely to the distance from the hive SOURCES OF POLLEN AND NECTAR : 
of the food-supply. If the returning bee wishes to give (ABOVE) THE ROUND DANCE, IN 
the information that nectar or pollen is to be had within WHICH THE BEE DESCRIBES A 


CIRCLE, EVERY NOW AND THEN 
REVERSING HER DIRECTION ; BUT 
ALWAYS FOLLOWING THE CIRCU- 
LAR PATTERN OF HER DANCE, AND 
(RIGHT) THE TAIL-WAGGLING 
DANCE, IN WHICH THE BEE 


50 yards of the hive, she performs the round dance. If the 
distance is over 100 yards then the bee goes through the 
motions of the tail-waggling dance. Between these two 
critical distances a gradual change-over from one kind of 
dance to the other takes place. 


In the round dance the bee describes a circle, making smeceas 4 tsad-cacia 16 tae 

a few turns first to the right and then following up with RIOHT. RUNS BACK 16 A STRAIONT 
turns to the left, the alternatidns frequent and regular pean yin STARTING-POINT, AND 
enough to give the dance a definite character. The more THEN MAKES A SIMILAR HALF- 
significant tail-waggling dance is by no means so simple. CIRCLE TO THE LEFT. THE 
First a bee runs in a half-circle to the right, then back ABDOMEN IS WAGGLED WHILE THE 
along the diameter to the starting-point and now describes BEE MAKES THE STRAIGHT RUN. 


a similar half-circle to the left. In this way she trips out Drawing after Dr. von Frisch. 
a figure-of-eight movement, waggling her abdomen a 
certain number of times during the performance of the complete dance. 

With growing astonishment von Frisch began to notice that as he moved a pan of sugar- 
water, at which marked and numbered bees were feeding, farther and farther away until 
it was finally 1500 yards distant from the hive, the number of waggles made by the return- 
ing bees diminished as the distance became greater. From this correlation he discovered 
that the bees are able to convey to their fellows a fairly exact idea of the distance from 
the hive of a particular source of food. 

As if this were not startling enough, he then reveals to us that the bees communicate 
not only distance to each other, but direction as well. This they do by means of the 
direction along which they perform the 
tail-waggling dance. 

The important part of this dance is 
the straight run along the diameter of 
the circle, If a bee while dancing moves 
straight upwards, she is saying that 
nectar or pollen lies in the direction of 
the sun; if straight downwards, the 
direction is opposite to that of the sun. 
If the movement of the dance makes an 
angle to the right of the vertical line, 
then the bees are to seek food fat a 
corresponding angle to the right of the 
position of the sun. Wherever the food 
is situated in relation to the position of 
the sun is reflected by the angle of 
deviation from the vertical line which 
the bee makes in its dance. 

Von Frisch has satisfied himself that 
the bees are so sure of the position of 
the sun, doubtless due to their sensitive- 
ness to light intensity, that even in 
cloudy weather they can perform their 
dances with great accuracy. 

The question naturally arose as to 
how the bees would dance on a horizontal 
surface. He found that they performed 
similar tail-waggling dances but that the 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is peculiarly difficult to review a book of short stories, each one being a thing in itself. 

However, ‘‘ The Gorse Blooms Pale,’’ by Dan Davin (Nicholson and Watson ; 8s. 6d.), 

has a connecting theme. The theme, or something like it, of the ‘“ Immortality Ode”’: 
heaven lies about us in our infancy—but as we travel onward, the vision fades. 

Mr. Davin’s small boy is, like himself, a New Zealander of Irish parentage ; it is always 
the same small boy, little Mick Connolly, growing up on the farm. Though rather bookish 
under difficulties, he is not anemic or sentimentalised, and his surroundings have no 
flavour of Arcady. This is a real farm ; its beauty comes from the transfiguring imagina- 
tion and intense interests of childhood. And from one thing more : a shy, secret, pervasive 
tenderness. It appears in the very first story, with the captive thrush, and continues long 
after the visionary gleam has perished, right through the book. But it is in conflict with 
the nature of things. It cannot be talked of ; Mick, and the young men who succeed him, 
feel it unmanly and try to keep it dark. For instance : Rosy has calved again ; she always 
has bull-calves, and they are always killed right away. Now it is a bull-calf once more. 
Mick’s compassion, his imaginative sympathy, are irrelevant. The calf must be killed ; 
and “ if he is to be grown-up ”’ he must watch the blow. From that he flinches ; but at least 

he can refer to it casually. 
or It is much the same with the New Zealand soldier con- 
. cealing his attempt to help adying enemy. And not very 
’ different for the “‘liberators’’ of Castel di Goriano, one of 
’ whom, at least, looks beyond the shouting and is overcome 
U 
, 


with a profound, futile sorrow for all concerned. “ That ’s 
the way with truth,” he reflects. ‘“‘ The muscles of a man’s 
, mind are constantly engaged in keeping it back and only 
7 letting in a trickle at a time. But when he ’s exhausted 
or got a hangover, which is the same thing, he can’t keep 
the truth out, and it all bursts in, And that’s what we call 
being depressed.”’ 
§ 7. After Mick, the stories have no figure in common, 
‘ There are a few sketches of the young in peacetime ; then 
7 we go on to the New Zealand Division, in the Middle East 
4 and Italy. Again the author is writing from his own ex- 
$ perience. And there is no suggestion that war, with all its 
horror, has played a part in disenchanting life. At least, 
not directly. It has speeded up the process, because nothing 
more can have the same quality, “‘ the best is over with 
Pte? date the worst.”” Indeed, the intermediate scenes tended to 
the drab; the scenes of war are more on a level with the 
H \ - child’s vision. There is an Irish Catholic background, 
; . which, like the rest of the enchantment, soon fades, leaving 
‘ r an impatient sense of sham—but also leaving a void: a void 
4 H] : the author is too honest to try to fill. This is a very honest 
v i book, warm, remarkable. There is much more one could say. 
As we are talking of a child’s vision, it seems natural 
to go on to “ Christopher,’’ by Josephine Eckert (Hammond ; 
8s. 6d.). But I am afraid its small American hero, though 
he seems to have been highly praised, hardly shows up well. He is an only child, living in 
a country house with a park, and given to conversation with an imaginary Roland. In 
the real world his great friend is the poet Binkie, who understands him. ‘“ Dearest 
Christopher,” says Binkie, ‘‘ you ’re very special. I don’t think anyone knows how special.” 
The trouble is that Christopher’s father doesn’t know ; he disapproves of Roland and 
believes in discipline. And Christopher is always doing the wrong thing, always running 
away. At least, not really ; he was only going to New York to save his friend Binkie from 
the Witch—an enchanting creature, but not “ beautiful inside.” ‘ I—well—the Witch— 
men and women, you know—’”’ is Binkie’s halting explanation to his “ best pal.’’ The reader 
feels embarrassed, too; and Binkie’s 
playful, poetic style in easier moments 
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course, it all ends happily—after an acute 
crisis, when our hero runs away in earnest. 
He runs to Binkie, who tells him that 
“you ‘ve got to be a little patient with 
grown-ups,” and that his father, though 
obtuse and tiresome, really does want him. 
The narrative is smooth and lively, ringing 
the changes on humour, sentiment and a 
naive satire, but always coming back to 
sentiment. Christopher, if not a “ real ’’ 
little boy, has bursts of reality, and he 
seems to have been popular in his native 
land. Only, by the side of Mick Connolly, 
he won’t quite do. 

“A Woman in Love,’’ by Bethell 
Jones (Allen and Unwin; gs.), is, of 
course, “ adult.” It seems to be a plea for 
the sexual education of girls; at least 
Sarah, to her great inconvenience, has 
received none. She is a daughter of the 
vicarage, repressed and variously inex- 
perienced, but resolved to marry. This 
turns out easy enough; at Torquay she 
annexes the dull but suitable Philip 
Gleyde, a young man “in advertising.’ 


aed a "igh 2 a 
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direction of the dance corresponded 
exactly to that in which the food-supply 
lay. The bees then were able to give 
the same information in two fundament- 


ally different ways, And, what is even “CREDITED WITH ALMOST EVERY VIRTUE AND WITH AN INTELLIGENCE WHICH . . 
POSSESSED BY EVEN THE CLEVEREST OF HER RELATIVES 
AT THE OPEN CELLS OF A HONEYCOMB AS A RESULT OF BEING SMOKED. 


Photograph by H. Bastin. 


more astonishing, he found that if a 
vertically-held comb on which a _ bee 
was dancing were slowly moved into a 
horizontal position, the bee, after a certain initial confusion, was soon able to pass from 
the one method of ‘giving its information to the other. 

Previous to these recent discoveries, it had generally been believed that a bee com- 
municated to its fellows the whereabouts of a source of food by means of the scent gland 
situated at the tail-end of its body. 

The bee in its flight could leave a trail of scent which would be quickly followed 
by its sister-workers. Von Frisch decided that if what he had observed could be 
explained as the operation of this particular gland, then if it were put out of action the 
bees would [not be able to communicate direction and distance. By means of a suitable 
technique he was able to gum together the two segments of the abdomen between 
which the gland lies hidden and thus prevent its functioning. In spite of this, however, 
he still found that the bees had no difficulty in finding the food. It is only fair to von 
Frisch to state that be does not underrate the part played by the scent gland in 
the complex mechanism that controls the delicate interplay of stimulus and response 
in the language of the bees. 

It is not surprising that these remarkable conclusions, based as they are on an imposing 
mass of data, have produced something of a sensation among students of insect behaviour. 
Coming from a man of smaller stature, they might have received no serious consideration. 
Von Frisch's reputation, however, is solid, It gives authority to the almost fantastic 
discoveries that he now asks us to accept. Gitpert Nixon. 








Married life awakens but does not satisfy 
her ; and she and Philip are soon drifting 
apart. But though living in and partly 
stooping to the Gleydes’ rather vulgar 
. FAR OUTSTRIPS ANYTHING milieu, she remains a faithful wife, 


IN THE INSECT WORLD”: BEES GORGING THEMSELVES parrying attempts on her virtue with 


disgust and scorn, She is “ not like that.” 
She is still, in fact, a daughter of the vicar- 
age. Till war breaks out, and in the act of seeing, Philip off to France, she meets David. 
He, being in a Ministry, has time to break down her standoffishness, her last qualms of 
loyalty, her inbred horror of divorce, and prepare her for a real union. Though it requires 
one more object lesson, of a starkly physical and even clinical character, to set her quite free. 

The story has its excellent, realistic scenes, though one may not like their confidential 
aura of femininity. But the romantic assumptions underlying the affair with David hardly 
seem to fit in, One feels a certain ambiguity in the point of view, and the heroine, though 
shrewdly observed, is rather unattractive. 

“ The Woman in Black,’’ by Leslie Ford (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), features Mrs. Latham without 
her usual trusty, platonic partner, Colonel Primrose. But corpses clutter up her path just 
the same. This time they seem to revolve—if one may use the word—round Enoch B. 
Stubblefield, whom the comic but well-connected Theodore Hallet wants to run for President. 
Mr. Stubblefield is the kind of outsize, falsely genial “ industrial wizard " who gets himself 
well disliked, and we know beforehand that his Chief Executive Assistant is plotting. to 
bring him down. Also he is haunted by an old woman in black. She turns up at the 
Hallets’ dinner-party, dripping, down-at-heel and thoroughly out of place; then she is 
found murdered, as a different person. Mrs. Latham becomes involved through her friend- 
ship with Hallet’s wife, and for other reasons too long to explain. I never knew—I never 
do know—quite what it was all about. But it is delightfully gay and animated, more so 
than ever ; and for some time one has the illusion of keeping up. K. Joun, 
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REBEL COMMANDER ; HIS TROOPS; 
“‘UNSCOB” OBSERVERS IN GREECE. 


A BLOWN-UP BRIDGE OVER THE KALAMAS, IN EPIRUS: THE RIVER IS CROSSED 


“ = ” “yc? c : = - . 
GENERAL MARKOSS REBEL TROOPS ON RECONNAISSANCE: ONE OF THE FIRST BY AN IMPROVISED ‘‘ AERIAL TROLLEY” IN THE FORM OF A CRATE ON STEEL ROPES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TO BE TAKEN OF THE GUERILLAS OPERATING IN MACEDONIA. 





(ABOVE.) THE H.Q. 
oF “‘ GENERAL” 
MARKOS’S REBEL 

TROOPS IN WOODS 
IN MACEDONIA: 

A YOUNG WOMAN 

MAY BE SEEN BY THE 

TYPEWRITER ON THE 

IMPROVISED TABLE, 


(RIGHT.) “‘ GENERAL ” 
MARKOS (LEFT), 
COMMANDER OF THE 
REBEL ARMIES, AND 
HIS A.D.C., KIKITSA3. 


Poe 
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INSPECTING THE WRECKAGE OF A GREEK NATIONAL ARMY AIRCRAFT, SHOT MEMBERS OF “ UNSCOB” EXAMINING REBEL EQUIPMENT FOUND ON A BATTLEFIELD NEAR KONITZA: 
DOWN BY THE REBELS: ONE OF “GENERAL” MARKOS’S GUERILLA TROOPS. A DELEGATION VISITED THE AREA IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE RECENT FIERCE FIGHTING. 


include some of the first pictures to be taken of “ General’ Markos’s rebel army ; 
and also illustrate an improvised “ aerial trolley" running on steel ropes for crossing 
the Kalamas where a bridge has been blown. On January 23 Greek Army units reported 
the capture of rebel H.Q. on Parnassus and Helikon, and the discovery of documents 
urging an intensified campaign of abduction of high military officials, monarchists 
and Greek Parliament deputies, who, during the recess, might be touring their 
constituencies. The first Greek Deputy to be captured was the aged Mr. Koutsopetalos. 


Greek opinion has not been deeply impressed by the second interim report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, published on January 17, which 
“reached the conclusion that aid in the form of logistical support was being furnished 
from Albania to guerillas operating on Greek territory,’ as this has long been regarded 
as an established fact. The Observer correspondent reported on January 24 that 
the Greek Army in Macedonia and Thrace is faced with an almost equal number of 
rebels and can do little more than keep communications open. Our photographs 
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THE FINEST ROMANO-CELTIC BRONZE YET FOUND 
IN BRITAIN: A SECOND-CENTURY MERCURY STATUE 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT COLCHESTER. 


By M. R. HULL, M.A., F.S.A., and H. W. POULTER. (Curator and Assistant Curator of the 
Colchester and Essex Museum, Colchester.) 


HE beautifully preserved and finely patinated bronze 
figure of Mercury illustrated on the opposite page 
was found a few years ago on Gosbecks Farm, near Colchester. 
The ploughman kept it to himself, so that its existence 
has only recently come to light. By the generosity of the 
Trustees of the Ward-Tomlinson Estate, 
it has been given to the Colchester Museum, 
which has rewarded the finder. 

The figure is 21 ins. high, hollow-cast, 
but of great weight, and represents Mercury, 
completely nude, with a small pair of 
wings on the head. The attributes of the 
classical type—small cap, snake-entwined 
staff, cloak, and wings on ankles — are 
omitted, as often in the second century, to 
which period the work belongs. The position 
is erect, with slight forward motion, the 
weight being on the right foot, which is 
slightly to the rear. Both arms are broken 
off, but the right probably held a purse 
and the left the staff with entwined snakes. 

The work is of high quality, the details 
of the head, including the hair, face and 
wings, being particularly good. The pupils 
of the eyes are drilled out. The artist; as 
was often the case, had trouble with blow- 
holes in the casting, and there are several 
insets to repair these. A ve.y large one 
behind the left shoulder has been torn out 
with the arm. The figure was fixed on a 
base which sloped steeply forward, as is 
shown by the angle of the feet, which have 
large triangular recesses beneath for fasten- 
ing studs. Similar finds of this size and 
quality are rare, not only in Britain, but in ric. 1. 
the neighbouring parts of the Continent. 
An outstanding find in itself, this figure 
holds an added interest from the position 
in which it was found. 

The site where the discovery was made 
can be seen (marked by a cross) on the 
aerial photograph (Fig. 5). It lay about 
300 ft. east-north-east of the great temple on ‘the 
Cheshunt field, which can be seen as a square, on the 
left, bounded by triple walls. A darker square within these 
shows an earlier boundary in the form of a great ditch. In 
the silt of this was found a coin of Cunobeline. In the 
lower left corner of the enclosure the temple itself is faintly 
visible as a square within a square. 

Everyone is familiar with the many-columned and 
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FIG. 2. 
THE EXCAVATION OF THE SITE CALLED COLCHESTER I., 
CENTRAL SQUARE’ CARRIED THE TEMPLE PROPER, 

CHARACTERISTIC VERANDAH, 


porticoed temples of classical Greece and 
Rome as exemplified by the Parthenon at 
Athens, the temple of Poseidon at Pastum, 
and those of the Roman Forum. It is 
much less generally known that such 
temples were the exception rather than 
the rule in the Roman provinces of Gaul, 
Germany and Britain, In these Celtic lands 
the Romans superimposed the classical 
pantheon upon the native Celtic religion. 
The latter is still very unclear to us, but 
certainly to some extent combined the 
two extremes of Druidical practice with 
innumerable tribal deities. Common to 
both aspects seems to have been a general 
devotion to worship in the open air, But 
there are a few known examples of pre- 
Romano-Celtic temples, of wood, to which 
additions are slowly being made, On the 
other hand, the list of stone-built Romano- 
Celtic temples is very large, especially in 
Gaul and Germany, and is_ increasing 
rapidly. There can be no doubt that very 
many of these were quite new foundations 
in the Roman period, especially the 
numbers found in Roman towns, 

The Celtic temple, in its most common 
form, consisted simply of a single chamber, 
usually square, surrounded by a verandah 
or portico (Fig. 1). From the best-pre- 
served example, the temple of Janus at 
Autun, it is clear that the central room was 
often built as a tower, with clerestory 


FIG. 5. 
CALLED COLCHESTER 11. 
STATUE WAS TURNED UP BY THE PLOUGH. 
The dark zigzag line is a road, with several trees. Above and to the right AY. trees lies the enclosure 


A TYPICAL ROMANO-CELTIC TEMPLE, 
SIMILAR TO THE COLCHESTER EXAMPLE, NEAR 
THE MAGNIFICENT BRONZE MERCURY 
DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE WAS FOUND: THE 
HARLOW (ESSEX) TEMPLE, IN A RECONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING REPRODUCED FROM THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS OF DECEMBER 31, 1927. 


THE GROUND PLAN OF A ROMANO-CELTIC TEMPLE, REVEALED DURING 
DURING 1935. THE 
THE OUTER CIRCLE THE 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ROMANO-CELTIC SITE, 
THE CROSS MARKS THE POINT AT WHICH, THE BRONZE MERCURY 


and the temple site, which appear as a —— of crop-mark rect 
marks t 
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windows above the portico. 
On the whole, the known sites 
fall into two classes, rural 
and urban. 

Those in the country are 
usually set alone on top of an 
eminence, within a temenos, 
or sacred enclosure, of several 
acres, bounded by a wall or 
earthwork of quite irregular 


outline. It is noticeable that the temple is always in an 


eccentric position, being clearly an ancillary addition to 
a central focal-point or object which has since disappeared. 
A sacred tree or glade is indicated, which had probably 
been revered for many generations, for these rural holy spots 





usually produce some evidence 
of pre-Roman.occupation. In 
the towns and settlements the 
temples were numerous, often 
in groups of several in one 
enclosure. The most amazing 
of these is that at Trier, in 
Germany, where a vast number, ae 
of all 

shapes 

and sizes, are concentrated 
into one limited area. 

In 1930 about fifteen ex- 
amples were known in Britain ; 
now there are about twenty. 
Outstanding examples of the 
rural class are at Chancton- 
bury Ring, Sussex; Harlow, 
Essex ; and ours on Cheshunt 
field, the precinct wall of 
the latter being only partly 
planned. As to the towns, 
we know that there were 
three in Roman Silchester, 
and three in Caistor-by- 
Norwich, At each place two 
temples stood in one en- 


FIG. 3. A VOTIVE 


review only applies to ‘the 
square type; others are 
round, octagonal, or variously 


shaped. 





boundary of different crops. 





PLAQUE DISCOVERED AT THE 
COLCHESTER IV. SITE. (REPRODUCED ACTUAL SIZE.) 


The inscription reads “‘ Deo Silvano Hermes V.S.L.V.”" (To the 
Silvanus Hermes willingly and new pays his vow). Th 

letter of the inscription should E 

appear that the engraver illiterately misread his copy. 


closure. Note that the above FIG. 


NEAR COLCHESTER AND 


hard line across the top 
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At Colchester.so far three of the square type are known, 
with a probable fourth. The three are all outside the town. 
Colchester I. (Fig. 2), there is every reason to believe, 
perpetuated a holy place of the city of Cunobeline, from 
about A.D. 10 to 43. It is large, measuring 64 ft. square, 
in a large precinct of polygonal outline. Colchester II. 
was a poorer example of the late empire, close by but 
outside the precinct. Colchester IV. may have been 
of the square type, but so far only the precinct wall 
has been traced. It is pentagonal, and the excava- 
tions of the Colchester Royal Grammar School, under 
Mr. A. F. Hall, M.A., have brought to light two bronze 
plaques with inscriptions dedicating gifts togthe god 
Silvanus (Figs. 3 and 4). 

One of these gives us the interpretatio Romana, for the 
word ‘Calliriod’” undoubtedly, as com- 
monly occurs, gives us the Celtic name 
of the god which was subsequently 
identified. with the Roman Silvanus, god 
of the woods. There is no space here to 
go into this most engrossing subject. 

Colchester III., near which our Mercury 
was found, lies in the country south of the 
town (Fig. 5), but there is some reason to 
suspect that it stands on a site even older 
than the Camulodunum of Cunobeline. 
It may cover the oldest holy spot in the 
district. Its Roman porticos are 300 ft. 
square. It was partly excavated in 1842, 
when it was mistaken for a Roman villa. 

Up to a few years ago it was a dis- 
appointing fact that, though five temples 
were known in Colchester, no cult-object 
had been found to point the dedication 
of any of them. Since then the two 
Silvanus plaques have put the dedication 
of No. IV. out of doubt, and the figure of 
Mercury, though not found i# the Cheshunt 
temple (No. III.), affords some ground 
for the supposition that it may have been 
dedicated to Mercury. 

There is, however, the consideration 
that, on the Continent, the gifts set up 
in the temples often referred to 
a variety of gods and goddesses, 
so that one object is not really 
enough to establish a dedica- 
tion. But our Mercury is a 
vastly more considerable gift 
than the host of pipeclay figur- 
ines and other small votive 
objects which were the com- 
monest and most varied form of 
gift. It is hardly large enough, 
however, to have been the 
principal cult-figure, which was 
usually of stone and life-size. 

A number of cult-objects in 
the British and the Colchester 
Museums are from unspecified 
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been M, i Id age 
4 py ea sites in Colchester. They may 





ONE OF TWO VOTIVE PLAQUES DISCOVERED AT THE 


FOURTH ROMANO-CELTIC TEMPLE SITE AT COLCHESTER, (REPRODUCED 


ACTUAL SIZE.) 


The inscription reads ‘‘ Deo Silvano Calliriod Cintusmus Aerarius V.S.L.M. ” 
(To the god Silvanus, called Calliriod, Cintusmus the coppersmith willingly 


and gladly pays his vow). The plaque not only 

associates the temple with the god Silvanus, but also, 

and most eaeear 3 provides the Celtic equivalent 
deity “ Calliriod,” 


have come from these or from temples yet 
undiscovered. There is a silver plaque to 
Mars-Medocius, and an altar to the Sulevian 
Mothers. The small bronze figures of gods 
and goddesses are probably household 
gods, but they include so many of Hercules 
as to suggest that there was a strong cult 
of him in Colchester. 

Reviewing the cases (unfortunately only 
a small proportion) where the dedication 
of Celtic temples is known, we find that 
the most frequent is to Mercury, usually 
with his Celtic equivalent, whose name is 
different in each tribal area. The popularity 
of Mercury is easily explained by the fact 
that he was the patron of the financiers 
and merchants who swarmed over the 
Roman provinces. He was, in fact, god of 
the purse-strings and of smart dealing. 
Thus in large towns we sometimes find 
there was an association of foreign merchants 
which built and maintained a temple of 
Mercurius pereginorum. Some evidence of 
this sort has been found at Silchester, but 
is confused because the figure of the god 
there wore greaves, indicating Mars. 

At any rate, our Cheshunt temple may 
have been dedicated to Mercury, and, if so, 
probably to the native god of the site, 
whose name is yet unk~own to us. 
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NEWLY REVEALED AND ONE OF THE GREATEST 


ART OBJECTS OF ROMAN BRITAIN: THE * HEAD } 
OF THE COLCHESTER MERCURY. BEFORE CLEANING. 
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BACK VIEW OF THE NEWLY-FOUND BRONZE N 
MERCURY, SHOWING THE HOLE LEFT BY AN 
ORIGINAL INSET (SEE TEXT BELOW). RECENTLY 


The historical richness of the soil of Britain is well known and near the ancient 
centres of population it is almost impossible to make any considerable excavation 
without striking upon evidence of the past. A few years ago a ploughman turned 
up the celebrated Mildenhall Treasure of Roman silver. Now news has come of a 
similar discovery of what is one of the finest Roman “art objects" of Britain and 
what is almost certainly the finest bronze figure discovered Mm this country. On the 
opposite page, Messrs. M. R. Hull and H. W. Poulter, of the Colchester Museum, 





PROBABLY THE FINEST BRONZE YET FOUND IN BRITAIN: THE 21-IN.-HIGH 
MERCURY STATUE, TURNED UP BY THE PLOUGH NEAR COLCHESTER, IN 
PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER PRELIMINARY CLEANING. 





UP BY THE PLOUGH: BRITAIN’S FINEST ROMAN BRONZE. 











a CENTURIES HAD BEEN CLEANED AWAY. 


THE WINGED HEAD OF MERCURY: A DETAIL FROM | 
THE COLCHESTER STATUE AFTER THE DIRT OF 
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ABOUT THE SECOND 
COLCHESTER BRONZE SEEN 


CENTURY, A.D.: 
IN PROFILE. 





describe the finding of a 2l-in.-high bronze figure of Mercury, near the nexus of 
Romano-Ceitic temples around that ancient city. Found some years ago, the statue 
has only recently come to light and has been presented to the Colchester and Essex 
Museum. On this page we publish the first photographs taken of it since cleaning 
has revealed its beauty and the delicacy of its execution. The hole behind the left 
shoulder-blade is due to the breaking away of an original repair or inset made 
necessary by a blow-hole or flaw in the casting. 
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DISTINGUISHED DECOR FOR 
“HAMLET” ON THE SCREEN. 
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PAINTED BY HAND ON CLOTH TO GIVE THE EFFECI 
) OF- TAPESTRY: PART OF THE ARRAS TO DECORATE 
‘SHE QUEEN’S CLOSET IN THE “ HAMLET” FILM. 
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RECAPTURING THE ROMANESQUE FEELING PERFECTLY : 
A PAINTED FIGURE IN A RECESS ON THE STAIRCASE PART OF THE PAINTED CLOTH WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT \ 
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THE ARRAS BEHIND WHICH CLAUDIUS AND POLONIUS HII 
TO OVERHEAR HA S CONVERSATION WITH OPHELI 
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KMEMINISCENT OF DESIGNS IN TWELFTH-CENTURY EUROPEAN 
PAINTED DECORATION FOR 


FRESCOERS : PART OF THE 
THE WALLS OF THE COUNCIL CHAMBER SCENES. 


Sir Laurence Olivier’s film of “* Hamlet," which is 
time in April, is likely to be a worthy successo 
‘Henry V."" Not only has the picture been made 
in addition to Sir Laurence in the title-réle, incl 
Basil Sydney as King Claudius, 


Jean Simmons as Ophelia, and Felix Aylmer as 


orn 
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| FIGURES OF REMARKABLE DISTINCTION AND PERIOD \ 
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RECESSES IN THE WALL OF THE COUNCIL CHAMUER. TONES FOR A WALL OF THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
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Polonius, but details of the production, costume and décor have been carefully considered 
and the picture has none of the anachronistic weaknesses of some films produced 
abroad. Sir Laurence Olivier's general conception of the picture was crystallised in 
the production designs of Roger Furse. These were built and carried out in detail 


by Miss Carmen Dillon and a team of young artists. Shakespeare, as everyone knows, 
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COSTUMES DESIGNED FOR | SEEN ~ gum! STYLE AND BEAUTY TO 
THE SCREEN “HAMLET.” ENHANCE A NOTABLE FILM. 
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REMINISCENT OF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH FASHIONS: 3 
Bie et: THE BURNT-SIENNA-COLOURED VELVET DRESS WITH GRE 

QUILTED SILK SLEEVES FOR GERTRUDE IN THE DUEL SCENE. ) i 
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INSPIRED BY A HOLBEIN PICTURE: THE PALE _ THE QUILTED WHITE SATIN CIOAK, LINED WITH 
: BLUE AND LEMON DRESS DESIGNED FOR OPHELIA Arr wy \UGUEaaUOUUAUADALELEDUNDADEDENAUAUNUURENUEUROUAUOLEUAAUANUEDURURRRDULEUETRIUEGNOUDLNDTLAUENUALIUNUNURLEREDQUOHLOUNUNDEDEOUROLANERDEURONLLAUNDUNODNLEL SAM P PALE BLUE, WHICH GERTRUDE WEARS IN THE 
A \ 

IN THE PLAY SCENE OF ‘! HAMLET.” DUEL SCENE, OVER HER VELVET DRESS. 
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7T 2 » - F panes " . — A DETAIL OF THE CAREFUL PRODUCTION 7 — eeemanm’a « —_ = . -cHOP 
BUILT IN THE WORKSHOPS AT DENHAM STUDIOS TO THE DESIGN DESIGN BY ROGER FURSE FOR THE SCREEN BUILT TO ROGER FURSES SPECIFICATIONS IN THE WORKSHOPS AT 
OF ROGER FURSE: ONE OF THE WROUGHT-IRON STOOLS WITH “ HAMLET": THE HILT OF THE SWORD DENHAM STUDIOS: KING CLAUDIUSS CHAIR IN THE COUNCIL 


GOAT-HIDE SEATS FOR THE COUNCIL CHAMBER SCENE. | CARRIED BY THE OFFICER WHO GUARDS \ CHAMBER, A TUDOR DESIGN, 
KING CLAUDIU 
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BASED ON A_ SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN SOLDIER'S COSTUME: THE LEATHEK /- AN ADMIRABLE DESIGN BASED ON SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FASHIONS: THE COSTUME 
TUNIC WITH PADDED COLLAR AND GREY FELT SLEEVES FORK THE DANISH SOLDIERS. , FOR POLONIUS IN SIR LAURENCE OLIVIEK’S SCREEN VERSION OF * HAMLET.” ‘ 


bened bic “ Hamlet” on an older play now lost and on the “ Hystorie of Hambiett,” on French fashions of the Valois period, others on English Tudor styles or on con- 


translated from one of Belleforest’s novels, which he had taken from the ancient | temporary German costumes.. The highly intelligent idea of indicating the anneey 
Saxo Grammaticus. It has long been a convention to present “ Hamlet" in Tudor of the royal race from which Hamlet sprang by means of decorating awe wit 
costume, but though the Two Cities film is being given in sixteenth-century dress, frescoes in the twelfth-century manner and hangings based on ee cig 
it is not tied down to any definite decade, and some of the designs are based French tapestry designs is extremely successful, as indicated by our photographs. 
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SEMI-SUCCESSFUL. 


O, they will not let good books alone! The latest victims among novelists are that 
accomplished psychological-thriller-writer, Mr. Graham Greene, and that master of 
sophistication and irony, Guy de Maupassant. 

Let us take the Frenchman first. Oddly enough, I had not till just recently read what 
is always declared to be Maupassant’s ironic masterpiece, “‘ Bel-Ami.’”’ I say oddly enough, 
because twenty years ago exactly I read twenty volumes (there are twenty-nine in all) 
in the elegant (Euvres Complétes published by Louis Conard in 1910. I chose to begin with 
the short stories, and somehow or other—possibly because too much Maupassant is too 
much of a feast—I never attained to the novels (with the exception of “ Pierre et Jean” 
and “ Une Vie ”’). Now, however, time and circumstance 
having made me feel obliged to read “ Bel-Ami,” I 
shall most certainly finish the course. 

Gratitude for the resuscitation of an old passion is, 
therefore, my first feeling towards the makers of ‘‘ The 
Private Affairs of Bel Ami ’’—gratitude which is almost 
immediately tempered by the wish that Hollywood had 
left it to Paris! But let us be fair. This film has, for 
the most part, been treated by my colleagues with a 
contempt which it is far from deserving. It has many 
negative virtues. It is never dull. Its dialogue tries to 
catch the tone of the ’80’s and is seldom bathetic or 
undistinguished. All that money can do has been done 
to catch the manners and the richness of the period. 

There has been an almost universal outcry at the casting 
of George Sanders for the arriviste Georges Duroy, the 
story’s adventurous, deplorable, irresistible hero-villain. 
And yet it seemed to me, fresh from finishing the book 
and utterly prepared to be outraged by the film, that 
Mr. Sanders behaved aad looked and bore himself exactly 
like Duroy, whose lady-loves called him ‘“‘ Bel-Ami.” 
George’s moustache, like that of Georges, is a work of 
seductive art: “‘ I] avait une séduction irrésistible dans la 
moustache. Elle s’ébouriffait sur sa lévre, crépue, frisée, 
jolie, d’un blond teinté de roux avec une nuance plus pale 
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TWO WOMEN IN MUSSOLINI’S ROME. 


M. ALMEDINGEN is a most evocative writer. To say that the second part of her 

e autobiography, ‘“‘ The Almond Tree ’’ (John Lane; 8s. 6d.), reads like fiction is to 
give it praise. For hefe is atmosphere, here is characterisation, here, even, is suspense ; 
all of which go to the making of a good novel. The writing, too, is on a very high level, 
smooth and telling. The first volume, it may be recalled, covered Miss Almedingen’s early 
life in Russia and the grim, desperate years of the Revolution. In this second volume 
we find the young woman getting out of Russia, crossing three frontiers to go and live with 
an aunt she has never seen, in Rome. That aunt, the Russian-born Contessa Filippani- 
Ronconi, is etched for us in unforgettable lines. So are many other characters. We see 
something, too, of the Rome of the early years of the 
“Mussolini régime. And, above all, we get to know the 
girl herself as she was in that interim period: ‘‘I am 
waiting,” she tells a friend. ‘‘ Sometimes it is all very 
exciting. Sometimes I wonder if Time has stopped for 
ever—just as if I were a very small fly caught in a piece 
of amber.”” But the fly escapes and we leave her landing 
at Dover, “‘ all aching and tired flesh, the mind refusing 
lodgment to a single thought worthy of the occasion.” 
The autobiography cannot end with the cry, “ Aliens this 
way, please !’’ For Miss Almedingen is no longer an 
alien. Her reactions to the England of her dreams and 
her life among us is something to which we can look 
forward with eagerness. 

It was in September 1922 that Miss Almedingen left 
Russia for Rome. Just about that time the Duchess of 
Sermoneta was asked to sign herself as a member of the 
Fascist Party, and refused todoso. From that beginning 
her second volume of reminiscences, ‘‘ Sparkle Distant 
Worlds '’ (Hutchinson ; 18s.), carries us through all the 
years that saw the rise and fall of two dictators. As a 
member of the Italian Court and of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in Italy, she met ‘‘ everybody 
who was anybody ”’ on- both sides of the Atlantic, with 
the result that she has a wealth of stories. She can tell 
DUE TO AN HONEST AND SINCERE us that Mussolini liked women to be gentle and feminine, 


dans les poils hérissés des bouts.” And George, like A FILM WHICH “COMMANDS THE auevaer oan 9 ay Sane sD emma 

. s s ry EFFORT : THE PRIVATE AFFAIR: —_ j i i 

Georges, has an air of being flabbergasted by his own (L. TO R.) GEORGES DUROY (GEORGE SANDERS), SUZANNE WALTER (SUSAN and admired Lady Sybil Graham, _the wife of our 
Ambassador at the time, very much. He told me that 


splendid appearance in evening dress when he glimpses 
himself in a mirror on a staircase. Georges—it may be 
remembered—possessed only a little shaving-glass, and as he 
could not therefore see himself in his glorious entirety, he feared 
the total effect of his improvised toilet might be merely 
grotesque. No wonder, then, that he started for very joy at the 
full-length vision in his host’s cheval-glass : ‘“* Un élan de joie le 
fit tressaillir, tant il se jugea mieux qu'il n'’aurait cru.” Similarly 
on viewing Mr. Sanders’s M. Duroy, I thought the vision very 
much more satisfactory than I had been led to imagine, and had 
there and then an élan if not exactly of joy, then at least of 
something that was the reverse of acute disappointment. 

The film of ‘“‘ Bel Ami” is, in short, defensible. Where 
it does go seriously wrong is where it departs from the 
novel, But this occurs seldom, and glaringly only at the end. 
The conclusion of the novel, of course, is one of the best- 
known instances of dramatic irony in the whole of literature. 
The culmination is the fashionable wedding of Georges to 
Suzanne Walter, a child of seventeen and daughter of 
M. Walter, his newspaper’s proprietor. Mme. Walter, present 
at the wedding, has been Georges’ mistress and remains 
infatuated with him, incapable of protest. Every paragraph 
of this final chapter is loaded with cynical irony. 

Hollywood has replaced the infamous nuptials with an 1 a lc 2 Bags a ay 


should ever be shown in Paris, its conclusion will make Paris 


DOUGLAS), AND HER MOTHER, MADAME WALTER (KATHERINE EMERY). 





she was his conception of a great lady, with her fair hair 

and quiet manner.’”’ Before Italy came into the war Ciano 
came to het one evening to say he had been to a private view 
of a German film showing the carnage and destruction in 
Poland, at which von Mackensen, the German Ambassador, 
had said to him: ‘ This is what we will also do to London 
and Paris.”” Her pictures of Ciano and his wife, of Claretta 
Petacci, the mistress of Mussolini, of the Italian Royal family, 
and of hosts of other people, ranging from Cecil Beaton to 
Maxine Elliot, from Winston Churchill to Pope Pius XII., are 
most fascinating. So, too, is her account of the war years 4s 
she lived them, and not least when she tells of events which 
led to the execution of Ciano and the downfall of Mussolini. 
What a strange character was Arthur Rimbaud, one of the’ 
most important poets of the nineteenth century, one of the most 
objectionable and despicable of adolescents. It is nearly ten 
years since Dr. Enid Starkie, who is reader in French at Oxford, 
first gave us a comprehensive biography of this genius, whose 
friendship with Paul Verlaine shocked Paris, who ceased writing 
poetry when barely out of his teens, who went to the Levant 
and Abyssinia to become trader, explorer, gun-runner, slave- 
trader. Now, having found yet further material, she brings out 


THE END OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT’S STORY REPLACED BY HOLLYWOOD = q new edition, “‘ Arthur Rimbaud '’ (Hamish Hamilton; 15s.), in 


: : SANDERS . . 
unlikely duel in which the bounder dies penitent! If this film y,its to THE GROUND AFTER og a oe which she has been able to correct certain errors and to throw 
CANTEL (RICHARD FRASER). 


laugh very much as we should laugh if Hollywood sent us In his article on this page, Mr. Alan Dent says that, in his opinion, between 1874 and 1876. 


further light on the little-known period of Rimbaud’s life 
It is in the blending of his work with 


“The Private Affairs of Bel Ami’ (United Artists) has been treated the man he was that the book achieves its highest worth. 


a new version of “* Vanity Fair ’’ in which Becky Sharp made , br : pater 
, ‘ ; leagues em: hich it is far from deserving. 
public confession of her misdeeds and stabbed herself with }- Ap ding Ms the al. Bol Arni oOo AK, defensible. Where it 


a hatpin. But the rest of the film commands the respect due does go seriously wrong is where it departs from the novel. But 
this occurs seldom, and glaringly only at the end. 


to an honest and sincere effort. Why the French—who have 
already made two film-masterpieces out of two of 
Maupassant’s short stories, “‘ Le Rosier de Mme. 
Husson” and “ Une Partie de Campagne ’’—have 
not attempted novels like “ Bel-Ami” and “ Fort 
comme la Mort "’ remains a mystery. Perhaps with 
their innate artistry they have a better realisation 
of the difficulties that lie in filming a long novel, and 
realise that it is not a thing to be done foolhardily. 
Mr. Greene’s novel has been filmed by the Boulting 
Brothers, a director and a producer who are expert 
in swift-moving and violent action. They succeed 
abundantly in giving us the impact of the book's story 
—a'savage tale of aseventeen-year-old gang-leader and 
murderer flourishing in the middle of our own horse- 
racing world just before the Second World War. 
** We have all heard of a Society for the Promotion 
of Vice, of the Hell-Fire Club, etc. At Brighton I 
think it was that a Society was formed for the Suppres- 
sion of Virtue. . . ."". Exactly so (and most happily 
for the present purpose) did De Quincey begin his essay 
**On Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts,” 
and exactly so would one start any consideration of 
* Brighton Rock.” But there is a most unfortunate 
tendency in this film—-as in the play made out of the 
same novel five years ago—to turn it all into some- 
thing merely crude, horrific and sordid. It is, I suppose, 
the fault of the medium. Mr. Greene's novel is, at its 





Yet none can read of his life as a man rather than as a 
poet without being amazed at its complexities and apparent 
contradictions. A strange creature, and Dr. Starkie makes 
him very real. 

The publication of 666 new poems by Emily Dickin- 
son cannot but arouse interest and speculation. They 
were found in an old chest by Millicent Todd Bingham, 
whose mother, Mabel Loomis Todd, first published a 
series of Emily’s work between 1890 and 1896. Now, 
in “‘ Bolts of Melody '’ (Cape; 16s.), Mrs. Bingham 
takes up the task laid aside by her mother because of 
a lawsuit about a strip of land, brought against her by 
Emily’s sister, Lavinia. The result is a collection of 
varying degree, It helps us to realise the lavishness 
of the poet’s imagination and the urge to put down 
thoughts as they flashed across her mind , but there 
is much which, when a definitive edition comes to be 
planned, will have to be discarded as little more than 
the germ of something which might, or might not, 
eventually have been fashioned into a thing of worth 
and beauty. 

Dr. C, J. S. Thompson’s “‘ Magic and Healing ”’ 
(Rider ; 15s.) traces the history of magic in medicine 
throughout the ages. Whether it be incantations or 
touch, the planets or miraculous beds, herbs or 
girdles, all are here described to betray the pathetic 
eagerness of suffering—if credulous—humanity to 
overcome its pains and torments. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forbears sought to cure an adder bite by washing a 
black snail in Holy Water and then drinking the 


DEFINITELY TOO SHARP AND ALTOGETHER TOO STICKY "—THE FILM OF GRAHAM GREENE'S water. In Ardnamurchan it was éustomary to wind 


heart, a psychological study of a young killer whose = oye, paioHTON ROCK”: A SCENE SHOWING (WITH HIS BACK TO THE CAMERA) . of pend soend 0 cow-berh child ab 0 protection 


fixations and complexes arise from his peculiar and 


PINKIE (RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH) THREATENING HIS WEAK-WILLED CONFEDERATE. 


intensively religious upbringing. In the film this Mr, Dent says that there is “ very little of Mr. Greene’s subtle analysis in either stage or 
film version of ‘ Brighton Rock ’—only a crude, cruel and rather questionable murder-packed 


against disease. Within recent years, says Dr. 
Thompson, a Sussex clergyman was asked for a 


; ; in a not very impressive 
aepect fe merely suggested in a no ier story that many an inferior hand could have put together.” He adds that thedirection, by  « Sacrament Shilling,” or a piece of silver given 


scene between the killer and a nun, And this 
suggestion, even if it were more effective, comes much 
too late to modify our feeling that Pinkie has escaped justice much too long as it is. 

There is, in short, very little of Mr, Greene’s subtle analysis in either stage or film 
version of ‘ Brighton Rock "'—only a crude, cruel and rather questionable murder-packed 
story that many an inferior hand could have put together. The direction certainly does 
much to keep the action vivid. Hermione Baddeley, in a performance as ripe as a ripe peach, 
gives an irresistibly human study of the concest-party singer who rounds up the slashers. 
Carol Marsh is touchingly pretty and appealing as the little girl who loves the slasher-in- 
chief in spite of all, And the inhumans are led with a pale and lurid brilliance by Richard 
Attenborough, William Hartnell, and Nigel Stock. As a palatable sample of Brighton rock, 
I should call this definitely too sharp and altogether too sticky. Avan Dent. 


Boulting Brothers for Associated British, “ certainly does much to keep the action vivid. 





during the offertory at Holy Communion, in order 
to buy a ring to cure a girl suffering from epileptic fits. 

A symposium which F, W. Dupee has compiled under the title “ The Question 
of Henry James '’ (Allan Wingate ; 18s.) contains essays by no fewer than twenty-six 
writers, including Max Beerbohm, Conrad, Ford Madox Ford, T. S. Eliot, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Stephen Spender, W. H. Auden and André Gide, It is, indeed, 
remarkable to see how much has been written about this one writer since the 
1860's; and though James died in 1916, the worth of his art remains a matter 
of controversy. From the literary standpoint, therefore, it is interesting to study 
this half-century of criticism and opinion which Mr, Dupee has assembled and which is 
arranged largely in chronological order. W. R. CaLvert, 
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A WHITBREAD INN 





I think it’s going to rain. 
Who cares ! 
| have my Burberry ! 


Some haven’t ! 


Try to get one. 


You may be lucky ! 















Cook’s Ferry Inn, Edmonton 


EEP-ROOTED in our soil, the 
English Inn, like the English Oak, 

still flourishes among us offering shelter 
to all. Time has dealt with it gently, 
piloting it from the days of Dan Chaucer 
down the long Georgian vista, zenith 
of coaching days, to the present, when 
the name Whitbread is a sign of 
the best contemporary hospitality. 


@uRBeRRy 
COPYRIGHT 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON SW1 


Telephone: Whitehall 3343 
sare —?> BURBERRYS LTD 
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—the house for 
all things of rare 
quality and excellence. 


181, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
. and soon, we hope, Sauce 
Melba — which made Péche Melba 
famous. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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Bland and 
very fragrant - 
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SUDDENLY 


fruit drinks will be 
far nicer and better when 


Kia-Ora comes back. 


KIA-ORA 


MEANS GOOD HEALTH 














THE COMMON COLD 


—a plan for 
Every year, many thousands of 
people successfully avoid colds 
with the help of Serocalcin. Its 
use, both in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold, 
has given consistently satisfac- 
tory results, Serocalcin is not 
infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone 
subject to colds. 


Serocalcin is available in two sizes: 
60 tablets for the immunising course 
and 20 tablets for treatment. 





its prevention 


Prevention of Colds 
Two Serocalcin tablets are taken 
daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ 
immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing Cold 
Three tablets are taken three 
times daily. Commenced in the 
early stages of a cold this often 
up the attack in 3 to 4 
days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
pA and children. 
Pay who suffer from colds are invited to send 


Laboratories Lid., Phage) 
pS em booklet * Immunity from Cal 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


























SS chances! Protect your 
yee hands against cuts, 
scratches and possible 


‘Infection when gardening by 


wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’ re tough yet flexible and 
won’t dry hard after wetting or 
washing. 

“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 






4/6 post free. (State size 
and send | coupon per pair). 



















5,200 CHILDREN 
NOW IN 
OUR CARE 


mcinnaeee 








Ho poeple of good last 








WILL CHANGE } 
RED TOWER Fea ia 
at vou nap? ouR woak MU! usr Go yond 


LAGER GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., 


Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY (iormeriy Waits and Strays) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1! 
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In the cold, sharp days of February as well as in the long days 
rh . ° of summer the flow of exports goes on. Whether it is textiles 
rested and proved In English weather from the North or screws from the Midlands exports from Britain 

are financed in large measure by credits opened through the 
Midland Bank. With over 16,000 agents operating in all parts 
for nearly a century of the world the Bank provides machinery for conducting 
business abroad and is prepared to offer friendly advice and 
guidance on all matters concerned with overseas trade. At the 
Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, London, and at provincial 
foreign branches in Birmingham, Bradford, Liverpool and 
Manchester, a complete service for international trade is 
RAINCOATS AND OVERCOATS available to traders and merchants all over the country. 











100 Regent St., W.1 REGent 4114 | 
tquascutum Coats are also available in your town. | Mi Dp £A RH D RAN & LIMITED 














SAY 

ERIC BARKER , 
and PEARL HACKNEY 
Popular Radio and Stage Stars. 





The sun can take a summer holiday. For tomato-growers 
have a surer method of ripening crops. Picked when mature but 
unripe, the tomatoes are put into a closed room and exposed to 
Ethylene—an industrial gas that is nature’s ripening agent in highly 
concentrated form. Who produces Ethylene? Of course The 
British Oxygen Company Ltd. Putting the sun in the shade for 
tomato-growers is the sort of minor miracle The B.O.C. is 





working every a) Your problem, so dowht, & more Om Here you see the famous stars Vamour Vermouth is blended from 
difficult—so why not see what The B.O.C, can do? of “ Merry-Go-Round "’ enjoying a the finest high strength wines and 
glass of Vamour. You too, will health giving herbs. Neat or mixed 

SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. | appreciate the fine quality and a delightful drink. 20/6 a bottle. 

delicate flavour of this magnifi- From all Stores and Wine 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD cent vermouth, Merchants 
THE BEST YOU CAN BUY~SWEET OR DRY 





LONDON AND BRANCHES 
Vamour (Regd. Trade Mark) Produced by Vermoutiers (London) Ltd., Ibex House, The Minories, E.C.3 
r+ .10N 
— : _ = —_ —_ _— 
| ! e written consent of th bi r first 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—ILhis periods al ts <1 subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written asen k i 
ent, 1 oid, bis d out or otherwist sposed of by way of | ide except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a nu 
, hired out or I — 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade,or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsc 
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Confident driving comes with the knowledge that your tyres are of 
a toughness which readily withstands the rigours of the road. North 
British Tyres are of that calibre . . . sturdily built, with cushioned 


treads of great strength for comfort, long mileage and_ reliability. 


BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED EDINBURGH A >» LONDON 


THE NORTH 














<p Skeroesy Prp., Milford I ane, London ‘.2, and Published Weekly at the 
the United Kingdom anc da and Newfoundland by Magazine 
Melbourne, Svdnev, Brish.ane, leloide and Perth, WLA Christchurc! 





